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The Martins are one of the most amazing 
families in the history of the Church 


THE STORY OF 


ZELIE AND LouIs MARTIN 


Condensed from The Apostle 


Anne Tansey 


MOST UNUSUAL event 
A may take place in the 
near future. The par- 
email ents of a saint may be 
atified. An ecclesiastical tribunal 
has questioned Sister Genevieve of 
the Holy Face concerning the sanc- 
tity of her parents, Zelie and Louis 
Martin of Alencon, France. 

Sister Genevieve of the Holy 
Face, a Carmelite nun and the on- 
ly survivor of the Martin family, 
is already a sister of a_ saint. 
Eighty-eight-year-old Sister Gene- 
vieve (Celine Martin) saw her 

youngest sister canonized and la- 
ter made patroness of the missions 
of the world. Shrines around the 
world have been built. in honor of 


Apostle (March, '58), American Province of the 
Missionaries, P. 


of the Mariannhill 


St. Therese of the Child Jesus, 
“The Little Flower of Jesus.” Now 
the cause of her parents is being 
investigated. 

The Martins are one of the most 
amazing families in the history of 
the Church, yet when they lived, 
they seemed no different to their 
neighbors in Alencon than any 
other family — except they were 
perhaps far more pious. 

Zelie Guerin thought she had 
a vocation to the convent but 
after talking the matter over with 
the superior of the convent which 
her sister had entered, she was told 
that unlike Marie-Louise, she did 
not have a religious vocation. God 
had other plans for her. 


QO. Box 87, Detroit 
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. Zelie accepted the verdict and 

“began to consider marriage as a 
‘vocation. But here she encountered 
‘a serious difficulty. Her father was 
a retired Army officer living on 
a pension. He had no money for 
a dowry. What money he could 
spare from his own needs went 
towards the education of his only 
son, Isadore, who wanted to be 
a doctor, but compromised by be- 
coming a pharmacist. 

Girls in those days in France 
did not go out to work. Zelie lived 
with her father and managed his 
home at No. 42 Rue Saint-Blaise in 
Alencon. How was she to secure 
a dowry under such circumstances? 
A dowry was necessary for mar- 
riage in nice families in France a 
century ago. 

On the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, 1851 the answer came. 
Zelie was hard at work mixing 


bread when an interior voice said 
to her, “Make Alencon lace,” Zelie 
knew that Alencon lace was the 
finest in France and the only lace 
in the country at that time made 
entirely by hand. She studied the 
steps in its manufacture and mas- 
tered the art of making it. Zelie 
was surprised at the talent she 
had for the work. She had never 
ed such talent in herself, 

had never done handwork before, 
yet her lace was of such soft, deli- 
cate tissue-like quality that she re- 
ceived more and more orders for it. 
As her business grew Zelie hired 
assistants who did the work in 
their own homes. She made the 
designs and supervised the work. 
Some of her lace brought as much 
as 500 francs a yard, so she could 
well afford help. Before long she 
had a fine dowry, helped her broth- 
er to continue his education and 
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1958 
made life much more pleasant for 

Zelie Guerin went to Mass every 
morning and ‘prayed to God to 
send her a good husband. Her 
heart almost stood still one morn- 
ing when she passed a handsome 
young man on the bridge of St. 
Leonard while an inner voice said 
to her, “It is the young man I 
have selected for you.” 

Louis Martin was a very religi- 
ous young man. He wanted only a 
good, pure, and pious wife, but 
such was not easy to find. He 
caught sight of an attractive girl 
as he crossed the bridge one morn- 
ing and felt an instant attraction 
to her. Later they were formally 
introduced when they met in the 
home of mutual friends. 

On July 13, 1858 Zelie and 
Louis pronounced their marriage 
vows and began living in a small 
house on the Rue Pont-Neuf. Louis, 
who was a jeweler by trade, con- 
tinued with his work while Zelie 
continued making lace. The profits 
gave them a handsome income. 

They were as ordinary a youn 
couple as any in the block—wi 
only one exception: theirs was a 
pious household, whereas other 
young eg at that time in 
France had grown lax in their re- 
ligion. The Martins attended Mass 
together every morning. They said 
Grace before and after meals, 
fasted and abstained on appointed 
days, recited their Rosary together 
every evening, and put their trust 
entirely in God. 
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When the children were bora 
they consecrated each one of them 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary and: 
added the name “Marie” to the 

iven names. There was Marie- 

ise, who was usually called 
plain “Marie”; Marie-Pauline, Ma- 
rie-Leonie and Marie-Helene. Next 
came Marie-Joseph Louis, who 
died at five months. Marie-Joseph- 
John-Baptist arrived, only to die 
in infancy. When Marie-Helene- 
was five she too slipped away from 
them, and was followed by Marie- 
Melanie. 

Zelie and Louis did not question 
God’s will in the loss of their chil- 
dren, but accepted the cross. As 
Zelie wrote to her sister-in-law, 
“When I closed the eyes of my 
little children and prepared them 
for burial, I was indeed grief- 
stricken, but thanks to God’s graces 
I have always been resigned to 
His will. I do not regret the pain 
and sacrifices which I underwent 
for them. People say to me, ‘It 
would have been much better if 
you had not given birth to those 
you lost so soon after their coming.’ 
I cannot endure such sentiments, I 
do not find that pains and sacri- 
fices can at all outweight or com- 
pare with the eternal happiness of 
my little ones, eternal happiness 

ich, of course, would never have 
been theirs had they never been 
born. Moreover I have not lost 
them for always. Life is short. Soon 
I shall find my little ones again 
in Heaven.” 


Shortly after. writing this letter 
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_Zelie Martin had her t reward: 
she gave birth to another child, her 


‘last one, who was to be one of 


the world’s greatest saints. She was 
mamed Marie-Therese, and in 
spite of a childhood filled with ser- 
ious illnesses she survived to be- 
come a Carmelite nun and grow in- 
to a saint. 

When the lace business grew so 
successful that Zelie could not 
handle it alone, Louis gave up his 
own business to care for it. Be- 
tween them they made a fine in- 
come, were able to live well and 
send their older children to good 
schools. 

Theirs was no idylic existence, 
however. There were more crosses 
and trials than are the lot of most 
married couples. They lived in a 
time of war and its aftermath. 
When the victorious Prussians 
marched into Alencon the eye of 
a greedy officer settled upon the 
fine home of the Martins. He and 
a group of his fellow-officers turn- 
ed the home into shambles, broke 
the furniture, kept the children 
awake at night with their drunken 
orgies, and made a servant of Zelie. 

When the Army found it nec- 
essary to draft men of 40 to 50 
Louis Martin made himself avail- 
able for service. But the war was 
over before he had to leave home. 
As Zelie had inherited the much 
larger home of her father after his 
death, the Martin family moved 
into it. To outsiders the Martins 
seemed to have a life of perfect 
happiness, but they little knew of 


the tragic. secret which Zelie had 
been carrying for 16 years. . 
As.a young girl she had had 
an accident and in falling struck 
her breast against a corner of.a 
table. A lump appeared which de- 
veloped into a fi rous tumor. She 
kept the secret and the pain to her- 
self until she could no longer en- 
dure the latter. Her brother ar- 
ranged for her to see a famous 
surgeon, but after he had examined 
her he declared, “It is too late.” 
In Alencon people marvelled at 
her acceptance. “How can you bear 
to leave five little girls alone,” they 


asked. 

“My girls will have their father, 
and they will have God to watch 
over them all,” was the reply. 

“I have resigned myself to my 
fate,” Zelie wrote to her sister-in- 
law. “It is absolutely necessary that 
I lose nothing of the little time 
that remains to me to live. These 
are the days of salvation that will 
never return.” 

To set a good example to her 
children Zelie dragged herself to 
church as long as she could walk 
even though every step meant ex- 
cruciating pain. The older girls 
were away at school. To spare the 
two younger ones the sight of her 

ain they were sent to the home of 
Friends every day. 

On August 28, 1877, at mid- 
night Zelie Martin died, at the age 
of 46. Louis was left alone to bring 
up five young girls. Considering 
it well for his daughters to have 
the “mothering” of a woman rela- 
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tive Louis Martin decided to re- 
move his family to Lisieux where 
Zelie’s sister-in-law could keep an 
eye on the girls, He bought a home 
and furnished it tastefully, sending 
the girls to day-school so they 
could come home evenings and en- 
joy as full a family life as possible. 
Louis Martin devoted himself to 
only two purposes in life after the 
death of Zelie — the bringing up of 
his daughters and religious devo- 
tions. There was plenty of ay | 
for dowries set aside if the gir 
should want to marry. Perhaps 
Louis dreamed of the many grand- 
children which five girls could give 
him. But one after the other they 
decided on a religious life. The 
house was like a morgue after 
Marie and Pauline took the veil at 
the Carmelite Convent in Lisieux. 
The void grew as they were follow- 
ed by Leonie, who this the Con- 
vent of the Nuns of the Visitation. 
Therese was only 15 when she 
told her father she wanted to join 
her sisters at Carmel. He gave his 
rmission and when she was re- 
sed entrance because of her age 
he took her to Rome to petition 
the Holy Father for a dispensation. 
Celine, the only remaining 


daughter had also wanted to enter 
Carmel. Therese was four years her 
junior and she had hoped that 
Therese would take her place and 
care for their father. Sacrificing 
herself, Celine stepped aside, gave 
Therese her freedom and remained 
at home with her father. He grew 
more feeble as year after year 
passed. The house which had once 
rung with girlish laughter was 
silent. 

Celine was with her father to 
the end, and was 25 years old be- 
fore she was able to enter the 
Carmelite convent. It was Celine, 
now Sister Genevieve of the Holy 
Face, who gave the testimony that 
may lead to the beatification of her 
parents. 

Thus we have the story of Zelie 
and Louis Martin. Certainly they 
are models for parents of all ages. 
Having saints for parents their 
children were fortunate indeed. 
Yet, on the whole, they were no 
different from any other family in 
the block. They did nothing un- 
usual, They lived a rich and full 
family life, enjoying every moment 
of it, because Zelie and Louis were 
in love, and remained in love until 


they were separated by death. 


Bringing Up Bobbie 


Bossie was in a store with his mother, when he was given a 
stick of candy by one of the clerks. 

“What must you say, Bobbie?” 

“Charge it,” Bobbie replied—Companion of St. Francis and St. 


Anthony. 
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S THE prosecuting attorney 
finished his case in a re- 
cent pornography trial in 

Cincinnati, 200 spectators 
for nearly two minutes. 

The judge reprimanded the 
crowd and the noise subsided. 
But the echo is still being felt. 

The demonstration has become 
a milestone in one of the coun- 
try’s most unusual—and effective 
—fights against the $1-billion ob- 
scene literature racket. 

The strategy for this long-range 
campaign is being mapped by 15 
Cincinnati business and _profes- 
sional men who have banded to- 
gether as the Citizens for Decent 
Literature. Their goal is not the 
overnight, temporary clean-up of 


The Ave Marte (February 8 
6 2400 N. Eddy Rd. 


What one group has done to. 
fight indecent literature 


the city’s newsstands, but the sys-: 
tematic prodding of the public to 
the point where it will not toler-: 
ate the flagrant distribution of ob- 
scenity. 

They do not crusade, censor, or 
boycott. Pugnacity has been ruled 
out. Courtesy is the standing or- 
der. The laws against obscenity. 
are their only weapon. 

They ask no more than the ap- 
pie of these laws—which are. 
ound on the statute books of all- 
48 states and in city ordinances- 
everywhere. The battlefield of: 
obscenity, of course, is loaded 
with mines. But the painstaking 
methods of the Citizens are an in- 
triguing study in human relations. - 

The leader of the group is- 


°58), Ave _ Press, 


Rd., Notre Dame, 
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Charles H. Keating, a 33-year-old 
Jawyer, former navy pilot a All- 
America swimming champion. 

Because: the men have clearly 
defined themselves as a Citizens’ 
committee; and not a religious 
group, they claim they have se 
able to work more effectively with 
civic officials. The support of 
prominent fi has been ob- 
tained. And the door has been 
slammed on any attacks on the 
committee as a religious pressure 
group. 

“We can’t give anybody any 
reason to be against us,” Keating 
says. “All that anybody can at- 
tack us for is for trying to uphold 
the law.” 

Police Chief Stanley R. Schro- 
tel, who works closely with Keat- 
ing, gave his enthusiastic support 
to the Citizens “because they 
aren't publicity-seeking crusad- 
ers.” City prosecutor Lyle W. 
Castle (who won the case in 
which the spectators cheered) 
has high praise for the group's 
methods 


This is what the Citizens do. 
In talks to civic and religious or- 
ganizations in Cincinnati and the 
rest of Ohio, they describe gra- 
phically how big and _ revolting 
the pornography business has be- 
come. There’s plenty of source 
material here. A report of the 
Senate subcommittee investigating 
juvenile delinquency depicts the 
quantity and quality of obscene 
literature in this country as beg- 
garing description, and adds: 


“It is wanton, depraved, nav- 
seating, despicable, .demoralizing, 
destructive and capable of poison- 
ing any mind at any age.”* 

ers remind their au- 
diences that 75 percent, or $750 
million, of the production of print- 
ed filth reaches the hands of juv- 
eniles. And they emphasize the 
peculiar resemblance to narcotics 
in the exposure of a juvenile to 
pornography. Once initiated into 
the unnatural, impressionable 
youngsters with insatiable curios- 
ity hunt for new material provid- 
ing a greater thrill. The injection 
of heroin into the veins of an ad- 
dict stops there. But even one 
piece of pornography can contam- 
inate countless youngsters. 

To buttress their arguments, 
the Citizens show and quote from 
magazines bought at local news- 
stands. Pictures of nudes in pro- 
vocative poses and _ illustrations 
suggesting sadism are common 
fare in these publications. 

Before the first of his 50 talks 
so far, Keating asked the permis- 
sion of Archbishop Karl J. Alter 
of Cincinnati to exhibit the maga- 
zines to impress listeners. The 
Archbishop agreed. “I'd never 
have taken it on myself to show 
these magazines,” Keating says. 

At meeting after meeting, lis- 
teners have shocked. Most 
people, says Keating, “have no 
idea the material has degenerated 
so low.” 


*See “Pornography and Delinquency,” 
The Family Digest, September, °56. 
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At this point, the Citizens com- 
mittee begins to apply the psy- 
chology it took two years to for- 
mulate. 

They explain that the laws pro- 
hibiting publication and distribu- 
tion of obscene material are al- 
ready on the books, but that the 
laws are bound to be loosely en- 
forced if the public shows it isn’t 
much interested. 

Prosecutors and judges have 
frequently proven reluctant to put 
themselves out on a limb by de- 
termining obscenity, and risk an 
attack by extreme liberalists — 
especially when there isn’t much 
agitation for them to do so. 

Proving a book is legally ob- 
scene is always a tough job be- 
cause the entire book has to be 
judged as an entity. The Citizens 
have restricted their campaign to 
magazines for two reasons: ob- 
scene material here is more appar- 
ent, and the intent of the maga- 
zine to appeal to prurient interest 
and excite lustful desires is more 
easily proven; and at the moment, 
the flood of nudist, bizzare, ex- 
posé and men’s magazines is a 
far greater menace to the public. 

In the face of this trafficking in 
the moral health of society, the 
Citizens say, nothing is to be 


gained by fighting with public of- 
ficials when the real fight lies 
with the peddlers. 

Instead, officials should be com- 
mended for what they are already 
doing to try to enforce laws. In 
this way, a positive and coopera- 


tive public opinion is demonstrat- 
ed. 


The audiences are urged to 
write complimentary, and sincere, 
letters to the police, prosecutors 
and judges (preferably on business 
stationery which increases the ef- 
fectiveness of a letter fivefold). 

In Cincinnati, the public has 
responded with thousands of such 
letters. Prosecutor Castle has a 
heavy sheaf of them in the upper 
left-hand corner of his desk. This 
is the evidence he needs to walk 
into a courtroom with the knowl- 
edge that he is serving the public. 

Keating says the letters to a 
judge are not intended to sway 
his opinion on a case, rather to 
indicate to him «where the public 
stands. And to this, Municipal 
Judge John Keefe adds pointed- 


! “Whether rightly or wrongly, 
elected judges — who are paid by 
the public — are sensitive to pub- 
lic opinion.” 

The judge says the present hour 
should be utilized by the public 
because the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion last May that obscenity can- 
not hide behind freedom of the 
press “has created a salutary psy- 
chological atmosphere the 
courts.” 

He warns that it will not be 
easy to overthrow the forces of 
indecency because “improperly 
motivated attorneys can find ways 
of prolonging the legalities in the 
hope of dissipating. the public's 
interest, and to show the dealers 
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that there is really no reason to 
be afraid of prosecution.” 

. Judge Keefe’s fears are already 
being realized. Since the Citizens’ 
committee started the »speeches a 
apo, two convictions have 

n obtained against newsstand 
operators. They are both being 
appealed. And in four more eas- 
es now before the courts, the at- 
torneys, who admit they represent 
publishing interests in New York, 
say they will carry their defense 
to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

This statement didn’t come as 
news to Keating. He'd already 
set five to 10 years as the mini- 
mum time needed to show distri- 
butors and publishers that despite 
deviousness and legal tricks, they 
can’t flaunt the law indefinitely. 
“We want to build up outndie 
and thoroughly in the courts of 
this nation a recognition of porno- 
graphy as a major crime against 
society,” he says. 

Already, the Citizens for De- 
cent Literature have proved their 
worth. Before they organized, 
Cincinnati’s record in the few ob- 
scene publication trials was a 
string of acquitals. The Citizens 
injected new life into the judicial 
process. Besides letters, they've 
urged people to attend pornogra- 
phy hearings as further proof of 
public concern. So many people 
attended the trial of Mrs. Lillian 
‘Walton, first conviction obtained, 
‘that the surprised judge had to 
move proceedings to a_ larger 


courtroom. 
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Keating aims at prosecutions 
under the general obscenity laws 
of Ohio which carry heavy penal- 
ties (up to $2,000 or seven years, 
or both). 

Although the Citizens are pri- 
marily concerned with protecting 
youth, a municipal judge caution- 
ed them against introducing the 
effect of publications on youth 
‘when a case is being tried under 
an obscenity law. He recommend- 
ed using a new section of Ohio 
law prohibiting selling or showing 
to anyone under 18 a publication 
depicting accounts of criminal 
deeds or which is “provocative of 
corrupt morals . . .” The second 
set of four cases was tried under 
this section. 

This still doesn’t get the maga- 
zines off the stands, but it’s one 
more step along the road. Both 
the police and prosecutor say that 
the Citizens are helping to edu- 
cate the public and that in the 
final analysis the courts reflect the 
people’s will. 

Keating’s astuteness and philos- 
ophy are key factors in getting 
the public aroused and keeping 
them that way. A concrete result 
of his “policy of kindness” was the 
way he handled a newspaper col- 
umnist who wrote snide comments 
about the group of “do-gooders.” 
Keating went to see him to thank 
him for taking public notice of the 
Citizens, showed him some of the 
very worst magazines, and asked 
him for his further support. The 
next day, the columnist declared 
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zens 

- Says: : “An error which 
has infected all of us is the ten- 
dency to be critical to obtain cor- 
rection. How much wiser and 
more effective to be friendly and 
helpful, trying to understand the 
public servant's problems in this 
complex society.” 

His persuasive qualities induced 
two psychologists and a psychia- 
trist to testify in court on the 
harmful effects of pornographic 
literature. And in a_ situation 
which might have produced con- 
flict, Keating established a work- 
ing relationship with the d 
committees the archdiocesan 
councils of men and women who, 
armed with NODL lists, visit 
stores asking dealers to remove 
publications harmful to youth. 
Father James F. Eisenhauer, head 
of these groups, regularly attends 
meetings of Keating’s organiza- 
tion, as does Sgt. Charles Black 
of Cincinnati’s police force. When 
the police recently raided a news- 
stand, Keating was invited along 
to help seize material. All this is 
high tribute to a fledgling organi- 
zation. 

Operating in what might be 
called. “low-key,” wise-cracking 
with a bit of a drawl, the six-foot, 
four-inch, 200 pound lawyer de- 
scribes his work thus: “I’m just 
down there in that magazine 


jungle fighting it out with the rest 


of those guys. I’m a guy who likes 
to live as much as the next guy.” 


down. He'd be a vote-getter in 
either camp. He’s a former night 
fighter pilot in the Navy's air 
arm, 1946 national collegiate 
breast stroke champion and three- 
times All-America swimming star. 
He graduated in law from the 
University of Cincinnati in 1948. 

The original idea for the anti- 
pornography campaign came dur- 
ing a retreat preached a few years 
ago by Jesuit Father Nicholas H. 
Gelin. Keating spent a whole 
year just finding out what the 
main problems are, went back 
for another retreat and this time 
emerged with crystallized ideas. 

Two years of study with a nu- 
cleus of men followed, a group, 
Keating is fond of pointing out, 
whose average age is 36. 

Keating says he has .to push 
himself to go to people to enlist 
their help in the, long stru 
against pornography. “But when I 
get talking to them, I find every- 
one so helpful and easy to get 
along with. 

And more people in Cincinnati 
are finding out how getting-along 
has helped Charlie Keating to get 
his campaign along. 
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himself. solidly: behind the Citi-  Nonetheless,. Charlie Keating..is - 

a large cut above: the ordinary 

a wife and five children at 5 a.m. 

ca to attend early Mass and get to 

=m his office “to get some work done 

before the phone starts.” 

Both the Democrats and Repub 

j licans wanted Keating for city 

: elections, but he turned them 


The Family That Wants to Be Free 


Life is difficult deep in 
the Amazon jungle— 

a week's journey from the 
nearest jungle town 


By 
Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


GREEN world of Anton- 
io Plaza fills the heart 
of a continent. This is 
the vast South American 


rain forest where the only high- 


ways are rivers. Except for the 
polar regions and a few desert 
areas, the Amazon jungle is the 
most sparsely inhabited region in 
the world. Large sections of it have 
never been explored, great areas 
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have never been mapped. It could 
swallow up the whole United 
States with plenty of room to 
spare. It is a harsh, cruel world 
that is sometimes prodigal but al- 
ways demanding. 

There are not many Americans 
who understand the jungle. Too 
often this matted, tortuous forest 
is viewed with eyes colored by 
the romance of Hudson’s “Green 
Mansions” or by the adventure of 
the Tarzan stories or by the sen- 
sual disillusionment of Somerset 
Maugham’s tales. Those veterans 
who had to fight their way through 
the jungles of the Pacific will ap- 
reciate Antonio Plaza’s world. But 
for most of our citizens, it is truly 
a terra incognita — an unknown 
land that must be experienced to 
be believed. 

_ It is a world of contrasts. Men- 
tion the word “jungle” and there 
comes to mind stifling heat yet 
when the sur is blowing the Plaza 
family shivers from the cold. There 
is beauty in the jungle — orchids 
and flowering shrubs in profusion, 
an unending dancing pattern of 
sunlight and shadow. But this 
beauty is hard to enjoy because of 
the swarms of insects that attack 
every visitor — niguas that drill 
their way under the skin to rot 
and fester, mosquitoes whose sting 
leaves behind the chills and fever 
of malaria. These are dangers far 
more deadly and present than the 
bone crushing anacondas or man- 
eating alligators or treacherous 
jaguars of the travel writers. 
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Antonio Plaza, his wife and three 
children dwell among the head- 
waters of the Amazon river. In- 
deed, they live on the bank of one 
of the numerous streams that snake 
through the area, eventually to 
reach the distant Atlantic. These 
rivers are the only contact of the 
jungle folk with civilization — a 
contact that is seldom made ex- 
cept when a trading boat comes 
upstream in search of rubber or 
bananas or Brazil nuts. These are 
the crops that bring a little cash 
to the Plaza family — cash that 
does not go very far when the 
family makes its annual buying 
trip downriver to the nearest jun- 
gle town about a week away. 

The Plaza family lives in a lit- 
tle one-room house that Antonio 
himself built. Poles form the walls 
of the house, and layer upon layer 
of palm leaves make up the roof. 
The floor is of packed earth. Fur- 
niture is almost non-existent. A 
battered table, one stool, a few 
boxes to serve as chairs, a chest 
for holding clothing, five ham- 
mocks. 

Behind the house are two cover- 
ed sheds, open on all sides. One 
is used for cooking, the other for 
smoking rubber and doing other 
odd jobs on rainy days. Sometimes 
in hot weather the Rantentocks are 
strung under this second shed, and 
the family sleeps outdoors. 

There is an air of impermanence 
about the Plaza house, and justly 
so. Termite ants are forever eating 
into the wall poles, causing a. con- 
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stant threat of collapse The palm 
roof in the dry season becomes 
dangerous because a single spark 
from the open fires can set it 
ablaze. In the wet season, damp- 
ness causes the leaves to rot un- 
derneath. 

Surrounding the house is a small 
clearing where there is a garden 
containing vegetables and some 
orange and lemon trees. Beyond 
are the banana plants — an im- 

rtant staple in the Plaza diet. 

ome of the plants produce banan- 
as that can eaten raw; others 
give fruit that becomes tasteful 
only after cooking. Mrs. Plaza pre- 
pares bananas in many ways. Many 
are fried in oil, others baked, and 
some even boiled. Bananas and 
yucca are the family’s staff of life. 
Meat is a great luxury and is had 
only when some animal is shot in 
the jungle. Fish is more common 
since the river is right at the door. 
Occasionally there is duck but only 
when Antonio’s homemade shot- 
gun shells are accurate. _ 

’ The life of the Plaza family falls 
into an pe pattern. The 
Plazas know only two seasons — 
rainy and dry. Just before the 
rainy season starts in October, 
crops are planted. Rubber is col- 
lected until the rains turn the jun- 

e into a treacherous morass. This 

the time of starvation. In Decem- 
ber, corn is harvested and if the 
jungle is not too badly flooded, 
the Plazas hunt for Brazil nuts. 
January is the height of the 
rainy season. The rivers rise to 


fantastic levels and spread out in- 
to the jungle. Four times the Plazas 
have lost their home in the floods 
and once a four-year-old Plaza 
child was carried away to his death 
in the swirling, muddy waters.’ 
Fishing is impossible in this sea- 
son but hunting is good because 
the animals are crowded on high, 
dry ground, and can be hunted 
from a canoe. Once the jungle 
begins to flood Brazil nut collect- 
ing must be abandoned. In Feb- 
ruary, the small Plaza rice patch 
is harvested. 

The rains slacken in March and 
the floods recede from the jungle. 
Rubber collecting is started again 
to continue until August. April and 
May are cold months, and frigid 
winds blowing up from the dis- 
tant Antartic leave everyone miser- 
able. When the surs stop blowing, 
the dry season starts. The rivers 
are low, with sandbars and pro- 
truding logs making navigation 
treacherous. These are meatless 
months because hunting is poor. 

August is the time of suspension, 
or rest. During this period no rub- 
ber is collected. The trees are al- 
lowed to heal over and regain 
strength. In September, watermel- 
ons and pineapples ripen. Vegeta- 
tion becomes very dry from lack 
of rain and there is danger of fire 
because in this period land 
is — off in preparation for 
new ting. Over every jun 
daring there hangs a al 
smoke. Care must be taken lest the 
jungle be set ablaze. | 
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Thus jungle life in a mon- 
otonous and unchanging cycle. Oc- 
casionally, a friend or relative 


traveling on the river stops in for’ 


a visit. Twice a year an American 
padre calls at the clearing as he 
travels about his extensive river 
parish. It was this priestly visitor 
who fixed up Antonio's marriage. 
All of the Plaza children have been 
baptized but they know little 
about their Faith. The padre tries 
to teach them when he stops over- 
night but the time is too short 
and the space between visits too 
long for much to be accomplished. 

The padre has told Antonio 
about a settlement being created 
down the river where jungle fam- 
ilies are being brought into a cen- 
tral to live thus allowing education, 
medical attention and religious in- 
struction. Antonio has talked to his 
wife about moving to this cen- 
tral but the pattern of his life is 
too strongly imbedded for him to 
change quickly. 

If there is a monotony in the 
seasons, there is also a sameness 
in the daily routine. At four ev- 
ery morning, the whole family 
arises. While Antonio’s wife stirs 
the fire to make breakfast, Anton- 
io and his eldest son, 13-year-old 
Pepe, get ready their tools and 
Breakfast is always the 
fried bananas and yucca gruel. If 
meat is available, it is mixed with 
the yucca. As soon as breakfast is 
ini Antonio and Pepe are off 
into the jungle until late in the 
afternoon. 
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While. the men are away in the 
jungle, Antonio’s: wife, Maria, and 
is 10-year-old daughter, Rosa, are 
busy shank the house. Three-year- 
old Juanito is allowed to amuse 
himself. There is always laundry 
easily in . Clothin 
ers and dresses. Ready-made 
clothes are a luxury that cannot be 
afforded. Wood must be hauled 
for the fire, and water brought 
up from the river. The garden 
needs constant weeding otherwise 
jungle gore would quickly 
smother the vegetable plants. Mar- 
ia and Rosa must also care for 
the fruit trees. The banana plants 
need much attention. A banana 
lant grows for seven years be- 
sas bearing fruit, and then pro- 
duces only one bunch of bananas. 
Old plants have to be cut down 
and new ones set out. 
When the river starts to nae 
Maria and her two younger 
dren walk up and down the sandy 
shores searching for turtle cage. 
a game out of the 
unt. When he finds a turtle track 
in the sand, he alerts his mother 
with a howl. The tracks are fol- 
lowed until they come to an end. 
Rosa sinks a stick into the sand. 
In the spot where the stick enters 
with little resistence, she, her 
mother and Juanito dig out the 
eggs. Discovering a cache is a 
happy moment because turtle eggs 
are a great delicacy and a welcome 
change in diet. 
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Meanwliile, Antonio. ‘and’ Pepe 
are hard at labor. They do not 
work together but divide the area 
to be covered between them. The 
rubber trees are quite scattered, 
seldom more than three or four 
to an acre. The father and son 
follow narrow trails. from tree to 
tree. Each walks close to 20 miles 
a day to cover 80 to 100 trees. 
Father and son work as quickly 
as possible because in the early 
— the rubber sap flows most 

On the way into the jungle, 
Antonio and Pepe stop at each rub- 
ber tree. They pull away the thin 
strip of dried latex from the pre- 
vious day. Then with a sharp 
knife each slices a thin cut just 
below the old one, extending the 
cut about halfway around the tree, 
and being careful not to cut too 
deeply lest the tree be killed. At 
the bottom of the diagonal groove, 
each attaches a small cup into 
which the milky white latex drips. 
Then each goes on to the next tree. 

The Amazon valley is the region 
where all the world’s natural rub- 
ber originated. Indians knew of 
this magic liquid long before the 
arrival of ‘Columbus. They called 
the tree cauutchou, “the tree that 
weeps.” When the early explorers 
came, they took samples of the 
strange substance back to Spain 
but little use could be found for 
it. It was not until 1839 when 
Charles Goodyear discovered that 
by treating rubber with sulphur 
and heat, it would remain con- 
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stant in both hot and cold weather. 
Thus the modern rubber industry 
was born. Today over 50,000 pro- 
ducts are made with the precious: 
liquid. ‘ 
many years, the only sources 
of rubber were in Central and 
South America. Then seedlings. 
were mam to Ceylon and 
Malaya and the plantation system 
of collecting rubber was started. A 
plantation worker is able to ta 
400 trees a day, has to do Jittle 
walking. Moreover, while it takes 
15 to 20 years for a wild rubber 
tree to produce, plantation trees 
through grafting produce in sev- 
en years. It is not surprising then 
that plantation rubber soon be- 
came the major producer. Today, 
however, even plantation rubber 
is having a difficult time since the 
introduction of synthetic rubber. 
After Antonio and Pepe have 
tapped all of their rubber trees, 
their job is half finished. They 
then retrace their steps, stopping 
at each tree to collect a cup of 
latex. Late in the afternoon they 
arrive home. Before they have sw 
tex. They prepare a fire that 
gives off much smoke. A paddle 
is dipped into the white liquid and 
held over the fire until the latex 
turns hard and black. Over and 
over this is repeated until a “bis- 
cuit” weighing almost 100 pounds 
is on the paddle. This then is put 
aside to be taken to a merchant 
in town, or sold to a river trader. 
Father and son collect about. 20. 
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pone of rubber a day. With rub- 
r selling for about $100 a ton, 
this means that father and son 
make approximately a dollar a day, 
os 50 cents each. For this amount, 
they work from dawn to dusk, 
walk countless miles of jungle 
trails, face many dangers, and are 
often caught in drenching storms. 
Inja good year, Antonio and his 
son will gather a half ton of rub- 
ber, thus —— about $50. 

The other cash crop of the fam- 
ity is Brazil nuts. When the jun- 
gle is not flooded too early in the 
rainy season, they can harvest al- 
most a ton of these delicacies. 
However, miles and miles of jun- 
gle trails must be scoured to get 
this many nuts. Brazil nuts grow 
at the top of the highest trees in 
the forest. They can only be har- 
vested when they to the 
ground. The nuts are formed in- 
side a pod as big as a large grape- 
fruit. When this pod falls from 
a tree, it can fracture the skull of 
anyone unlucky enough to be un- 
derneath. Thus Brazil nut gather- 
ing is quite dangerous. 

For every 300 pounds of nuts 
Antonio sells, he receives two dol- 
lars. Since he and his family collect 
a half ton, they will get less than 
seven dollars — poor pay for this 
dangerous, exhausting work. By 
the time transportation and the 

es of the middlemen are 
added to the nuts, the American 
housewife will pay almost $500 for 
Antonio's nuts — 70 times what he 
gets for harvesting them! 


A few bananas are also sold to 
bolster the family income. These 
are mostly sold to passengers and 
crews on passing boats. Altogether 
the cash income for Antonio’s fam- 
ily averages about $60.in a good 
year. This magnificent sum is spent 
in one visit to Riberalta, the near- 
est town. Cloth, gunpowder, salt, 
sugar and other im necessities 
quickly devour the income because 
jungle prices are high — gasoline 
a dollar a ora cornflakes a dol- 
lar and a half a box, and so on. 
Antonio and his family know no 
luxuries and even little of the nec- 
essities of life. 

Despite poverty, Antonio figures 
that he is orn than many of 
his jungle neighbors. He owns and 
works his own land. Many jungle 
people live on the property of one 
of the large jungle holding com- 
panies. They live in practical serf- 
dom, never getting out of debt, 
laboring under a patron who often 
holds the power of life and death 
over his subjects. 

Antonio is poor but he is inde- 
pendent. It is this desire to be free 
that keeps him living apart from 
civilization. For it, he sacrifices 
many comforts and opportunities. 
Medical care is not available for 
him and his family. There is no 
education for his children. Even 
opportunities to exercise his reli- 
gious beliefs are scarce. All of this’ 
is a high price to pay for inde- 
os Americans born to free- 

will not very readily under- 
stand, 
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What is a Father? 


E's THE fellow who an- 


Condensed from The swers to the name Dad, 
Companion of St. Francis Pop or The Old Man. It 
and St. Anthony doesn’t really matter for 


his greatest joy is the wordless 
greeting when he enters the door 
each evening and the children 
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rush to greet him. Then the shoul- 
_ders. straighten and the tired lines 
in his face disappear like magic. 
_.He’s the man who leaves the 
-house early in the morning and 
says a silent goodbye to the fam- 
ily so full of love he would be 
— if they ever suspect- 

He’s short on demonstration of 
affection but he sure packs a lot 
of it into the home he provides, 
the clothes he pays for and the 
food his earnings put on the table. 
There is a love song in every re- 
pair he makes to the bike or doll 
carriage, every nail he drives to 
make the home nicer or more 
convenient for his family, every 
coat of paint he puts on the walls 
or the slightly beat-up kitchen 
set. 

He is a combination of many 
things, for he must be breadwin- 
ner and dragon slayer; companion 
to sons, pal to his daughters, lov- 
ing husband to his wife. 

He’s the repairman, the bank- 
er, the loan company, the chauf- 
feur. He’s the interior decorator, 
electrician, furniture mover and 
expert on who will win the heavy- 
weight championship. He’s often 
the judge, jury, prosecutor and 
defense attorney rolled into one. 
He must play baseball, football 
and ping pong, but still know his 
way around the checkerboard and 
bridge table. 

He’s stern and firm, gentle and 
fair, and he _ shields his family 
from even the little bumps in life 


‘June 


while taking half a hundred rough 
ones himself. - 

He may not say a- great deal 
at some triumph at home like a 
son’s piano playing, a daughter’s 
report card, a wife’s baking, so 
the family is never aware of the 
proud boasting about it he does 
at the office. 

He tries to refrain from bring- 
ing home the day’s despairs, fail- 
ures, problems and _ disappoint- 
ments, reserving instead only the 
happy things for his family. That 
is why he is so pleased to carry 
home in splendor news of the 
raise, the promotion, the pat on 
the back from the boss. 

He’s a reluctant disciplinarian, 
a threatener who rarely carries 
out his threats. He’s a grumbler 
about bills, a sulker if someone 
takes his favorite chair in front 
of the TV, a_ bear if someone 
mixes up the Sunday paper. He 
makes a production out of chang- 
ing a washer in a faucet. 

But he’s a deeply _ spiritual 
man. His prayers are big and 
generous. He’s been to war, so 
he prays fervently for peace; he 
prays for the young men and wo- 
men growing up, and he seems to 
feel a kinship with and a deep 
understanding of St. Joseph. But 
he rarely talks about these things. 
However, he can talk up a storm 
on sports, politics, civic admini- 


stration, new cars and how tough 

things were when he was a kid. 
Most of his life he hides his 

emotions but his heart brims up 
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real full the day he walks down 
the aisle with his daughter on his 
arm, or watches his son raise the 
Host in his first Mass or wave 
goodbye as he goes to fire the 
cannon, build the bridge, pilot 
the plane or tramp the earth. 

He often recalls his own father 
and understands many things that 
he never did when he was young. 
He is often awe struck by the 
power and influence that a father 
wields over his children in guid- 
ing their thoughts; hewing their 
future; shaping their way. 

There are many things he 
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would like to have but never got; 
there are places he would like to 
have seen but never has; there 
are many roads he could have 
taken; many other dreams he 
might have dreamed; and if, late 
at night over a pipe, he might 
have a moment's regret you would 
never know it. But one thing is 
sure. He would never for a mo- 
ment swap any of it — never swap, 
trade, alter or change, the joy 
that goes with being the fellow 
called Father, Dad, Pop or The 
Old Man. He’s convinced there is 
nothing quite as good as that. 
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“If you're looking for the fish you 


caught, | froze it in an ice cu 
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With @ house full of children 
and @ bachelor Uncle, things 
are bound to happen . 


Condensed from The Catholic Home Messenger 
Irene M. Boyd 


NCLES ARE those preroga- 

tive people who come into 
your home, upset your routine, 
give you advice, spoil the kids, 
leave when the going gets rough. 
But they are also those wonder- 
ful people who seem to sense 
when you're “broke” and leave 
five dollars hidden under the 
dresser scarf, take the kids for a 
ride and bring them back with 
hair cuts, dump an armload of 
groceries on the table just when 


the cupboard seems to be empty 


and mutter something about “a 
star boarder ought to bring in the 
bacon once in a while. . .” But— 

And with those “buts” I recall 
times when — well, take the time 
the first set of twins was born. 
Uncle was as proud as father. He 
helped pass out the cigars, brag- 
ged to the boys at the office about 
being the Uncle of twins, and 
said that now he would have to 
maintain his dignity as an uncle — 
not that he had asked for it — 
but, well, when one has such re- 
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WITH APOLOGIES TO UNCLES 


sponsibility thrust upon him — 
what can you do about it? 

I remember the evenings when 
Id finally get the babies settled 
for the night, close the nursery 
door, and sink on the davenport 
im a state of utter exhaustion, and 
thank heaven for the peace and 
quiet — but not for long. I'd be 
half way through the evening 
paper when the door bell would 
ring, and in would walk Uncle 
followed by three more bachelor 
friends. 

“Have to show off my nephew 
and nieces,” he would say and 
make his way to the nursery. 

“Oh, no,” my lips would form 
a’ protest, but it would be drown- 
ed in the Indian Warhoop Uncle 
would give as he entered the nur- 
sery. In a few minutes he would 
reappear with a baby under each 
arm and two clinging to his trou- 
ser legs. The bachelor friends 
would gather round and soon four 
football players would be down 
on all fours playing horse to two 
sets of twins. Then when the ex- 
citement would reach a high pitch 
they would calmly announce that 
they had to go, and leave mother 
in a mood to commit mayhem 
while trying to convince four 
wide-eyed youngsters it was not 
the middle of the afternoon. 

But that was only the minor 
incidents. As the children grew 
older and were more able to ap- 
preciate Uncle’s efforts in their 
behalf, they shamelessly took ad- 
vantage of his generosity. 
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THE PLAY room where the kids 
spent most of their waking hours 
was beginning to show the effects 
of strenuous living. It seemed that 
they had tried to improve the 
rose patterns on the wall paper 
with some of their own and the 
window sills held some stran 
designs made by a skate key. 

kids made a unanimous appeal to 
Uncle to help them fix it up. 

Uncle took a good look at the 
scarred walls and battered floor 
and struck a pose. “Just leave 
everything to your old Uncle,” he 
said. “We'll start by giving it a 
coat of Irish green paint.” 

“Shades of St. Patrick,” I 
thought, “here we go again.” 

The next morning Uncle was 
on hand dressed in a pair of old 
slacks, carrying a gallon bucket 
of green paint, various size paint 
brushes, and a can of scouring 
powder. “Just in case,” he grin- 
ned, “Just in case.” 

The kids gathered round to 
watch him work. “See, you do it 
this way,” he demonstrated. Then 
he showed them how to open the 
can of paint, and fill the brush 
so it didn’t drip. 

The kids oh’d and ah’d as they 
watched the rose-colored paper 
disappear under the magic brush. - 
To my surprise he really stuck to 
it, and by five o'clock he had all 
but one wall finished. 

“Got to stop now,” he told 
them. “A fellow has to eat.” But 
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he promised to come back tomor- 
row and finish the job. 

“Can I paint tomorrow?” the 
four-year-old pleaded, “Can I 
paint tomorrow?” 

“Sure,” Uncle promised, patting 
the curly head, “You can paint 
tomorrow.” 

I closed the door and gave fair 
warning that all had better stay 
out of the room until tomorrow. 

Early the next morning I was 
startled out of my sleep by a 
loud crash followed by a series of 
thumps and cries. 

I jumped out of bed, grabbed 
my robe and ran down the stairs 
into the play room. 

“Heavenly days!” I gasped. The 
room looked as if a baby elephant 
had been turned loose in it. A 
bucket of green paint was over- 
turned on the fourth rung of the 
step ladder, its contents flowing 
in a steady stream across the 
floor. A small chair was over- 
turned and I noticed its legs 
were also painted green. Under a 
small table I caught a flash of 
yellow pajamas also streaked with 


green. 

“Danny!” I reached for a paja- 
ma clad leg and pulled out what 
was supposed to be a little boy, 
but what now looked like a 
strange creature from another 
world. Green paint was dripping 
from a tousled head, running in 
grotesque streaks down white 
cheeks and threatening to run 
into still big brown eyes. 


“Uncle said I could paint,” he 
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defended himself, “The bucket 
spilled.” 

Then I remembered. Uncle had- 

said he could paint tomorrow. 
And this was tomorrow! If I 
could have gotten hold of Uncle 
then — but right now I was faced 
with two problems. One, clean- 
ing up the spilled paint, the oth- 
er, trying to change this green 
phenomenon into a little boy 
again. 
I led him into the bathroom 
and started the water. Thank 
heaven, it was rubber base paint 
and would wash off. I shook some 
soap powder into the water and 
put him in to soak. 

“Now stay right there,” I warn- 
ed him, “and don’t move until I 
come back.” 

I walked back into the play- 
room and surveyed the scene with 
a rather hopeless feeling. 

“Let’s just paint the floor green, 
too,” my teen-age daughter sug-. 
gested coming up behind me. 
“We can call it the Irish room.” 

“Don’t mention the word Irish 
or green to me either,” I stormed. 
“Not for a long long time.” 

When Uncle heard what had 
happened he rocked with laugh- 
ter. “That’s my boy,” he said, 
“That’s my boy!” But I couldn't 
stay mad. Uncle finished the play-, 
room, laid rubber tile on the 
floor, and treated the kids to ice 


cream cones. 


SoMEHOW UNCLE had a knack of 
ruining the kids’ digestive sys- 
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tems and mamma’s disposition at 
the same time. He came to visit 
us last summer, and as usual with 
Uncle around, the children did 
not lack ‘for excitement. If noth- 
ing else he would get down on 
hands and_ knees and let them 
swarm over him like bees. 

‘He would plan surprises for 
them, generally these sur- 
prises did not include mother. 
Mother had a way of nipping 
things in the bud when she knew 
about them in advance. But there 
Were times . . . like one hot hu- 
mid morning last August. . The 
children were half way through 
their toast and cereal, when 
Uncle appeared carrying a big 
watermellon on each shoulder. 

I took one look. “Not for break- 


fast?” I gasped. 

“For breakfast!” he repeated 
firmly. 

“Boy, oh boy,” the kids scream- 
ed with delight. 


Boy, oh boy, I echoed mentally 
with vision of watermellon. seeds 
on the fresh linen table cloth. 

My three-year-old’s face was 
like a sunbeam as he dug into 
the generous size hunk of mellon 
Uncle had served him. 

I hadn't the heart to say more. 
After all it was a hot day and the 
me'lon did look delicious, delici- 
ous enough — even for breakfast. 

“Take a big piece, Mamma,” 
my six-year-old chirped, “It’s 
s0-0-0 good.” 

Well, it was good. And as I 
watched them dig into the mel- 
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len, I couldn’t help but -think 
that there is nothing so wonder- 
ful as a bachelor uncle to a house 
full of children. And though toast 
and cereal were neglected, I for- 
gave him, especially when he 
promised to get the kids out of 
my hair for a while after break- 
fast. 


GETTING THEM out of my hair 
meant a trip to the country. They 
hurried through their small tasks 
and in an hour everyone was 
ready. 

Aunt Bert was glad to see 
them, and gave them the run of 
the farm. The small ones stuck to 
the rope swings in the yard, but 
the older ones and Uncle took 
delight in watching the cows, 
pigs, and horses, and other places 
of interest about a farm. After 
exciting, happy afternoon, 
Uncle piled them all in the car 
and waved farewell. 

When they got home they were 
hungry. It seems to me that they 
are always hungry. I decided to 
fix a picnic style supper. I fixed 
the plates and called them in — 
Grandma, Uncle, and a_ few 
guests. But after everyone was 
served I discovered that I had an 
extra plate. Somehow this just 
couldn't be. I had fixed the ex- 
act number. Some one must be 
missing! 

We checked and found it was 
the six-year-old. We searched the 
yard, the nearby playground, and 
checked with the neighbors. She 
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was nowhere to be found and no 
one had seen her. 

She was not a child to wander 
far from home, and I began to 
get a little panicky. I decided to 
call the police. I picked up the 
phone to dial a number when 
someone suggested, “Did we bring 
her home?” No one could re- 
member. How they could have 
left her behind without missing 
her, I do not know, for she is 
such an insistent chatter-box. But 
just to make sure, I dialed my 
sister's number. 


Sure enough, she there. . 
They had found her in the play- 
room after Uncle had gone, but 
assuming that we would miss her, 
they had not bothered to call. 

I promised to send after her 
and hung up the receiver with a 
shaking hand. Until then I had 
not realized how frightened I had 
been. I glanced at Uncle but he 
looked so crestfallen that I had 
to laugh. After all, with a house 
full of children and a bachelor 
Uncle things are bound to hap- 
pen. Just ask any mother. 
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When Children Rule Their Parents 


Condensed from The Catholic Light 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Cawley 


 CCORDING TO articles in the 

daily papers, parents are 

especially concerned 

about their children now that gra- 

duation time has come around 
again. 

One group of parents decided 
to serve alcoholic beverages to 
their sons and daughters at home 
in order to keep them out of tav- 
erns. And, one surmises, in order 
that if they fell over from too 
much drink, they would land in 
their own 

There may be some comfort in 


“Parents who sit in fear and tremb- 

ling of what may happen during 

graduation week are confessing 

that somewhere along the line 

they’ve lost control of their off- 
spring” 


knowing that your children will 
become drunk in private and not 


-make spectacles of themselves in 


public. But, frankly, if that’s the 
only comfort parents can extract 
from their children’s graduation, 
they are a beaten, desperate lot. 
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How they got that way would 
make quite a story. For surely 
parents who must resort to strate- 
gems such as that mentioned 
above, or those who sit in fear 
and trembling of what may hap- 
pen during graduation week are 
confessing that somewhere along 
the line they've lost control of 
their offspring. 

No child = his parents at 
birth. None calls the plays, sets 
the standards or makes the rules 
during infancy. And it is hardly 
likely that a boy or girl takes over 
between the ages of seven and 
eleven. 

Yet every now and then the 
parents of a seventh or eighth 
grade student are heard to de- 
clare, “We can’t do a thing with 
him.” 

What a miserable admission for 
a man or woman to make. What a 
confession of surrender to the 
whims, wheedling and pressures 
of a youngster barely dry behind 
the ears. 

With a start like this it-is not 
surprising that a boy continues 
to run roughshod over his parents 
during his four years in high 
schools. 

And it is not at all astonishing 
that he, not they, decides where 
he goes, what time he comes in, 
who his companions are, etc. He’s 
in charge and he knows it. What’s 
worse, his parents know it, too. 

After four years of this proced- 
ure, parents can make no more 
than a pathetic gesture at control- 


June 
ling his conduct at the various: 
events which surround graduation. 
They can only listen dumbly while 
he tells them what is expected in 
the way of money, clothes and 

tion and what they can 
do if they don’t like it. 

It is at this point that some par- 
ents wake up to the fact that they 
have only one say and that is to 
say nothing. They are the slaves, 
their children the masters. They 
are the bossed, their children the 
bosses. 

Such a deplorable condition 
simply cannot devolop overnight. 
It is the result of a long process 
of parental inactivity, indifference 
or downright cowardice. It is the 
fruit of not knowing, not carin 
or not correcting. It is the logica 
end of an apathy that tries to 
throw the whole responsibility of 
raising children on the Church or 
the school. 

No Church or school can make 
up for the failure of parents. 
They, after all, have the child 
19 hours a day, the school only 
five hours, the Church even less. 
And if during those 19 hours, a 
sense of honor and decency, a 
respect for law and order, a 
knowledge of discipline and mor- 
ality are not taught, it is not only 
silly but actually stupid to ex- 
pect that these can be taught in 
the hours allotted to teachers. 

Parents, therefore, should not 
too quickly blame teachers or 
priests or Sisters for the aberra- 
tions of their sons and daughters. 
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They. should first examine their 
own consciences. When they do, 
they may find much with which 
to accuse themselves. 

They may find, for example, 
that have shown little inter- 
est in their children’s scholastic, 
recreational and social activities. 
That they have asked no ques- 
tions and demonstrated nothing 
but an utter lack of interest in 


everything their progeny did or 
id 


said, 

They may find that even 
though they knew where and with 
whom their children went out, 
and even though they were aware 
that they were spending night af- 
ter night consuming intoxicants, 
they either said nothing at all or 
registered their objection in the 
weakest possible manner. 

Or they may find that the 
moment their efforts to discipline 
and control their offspring met 
with defiance, rebellion and dis- 
obedience, they scurried to a shell 
and stayed there. 

The very first time this hap- 
pened was the time for them to 
assert themselves. To lay down 
the law. To take a stand. 

Growing children like to eat 
and sleep. want to be well- 
clothed and well-heeled. And they 
also want to avoid daily toil as 
long as possible. 

Consequently, any parent 
says quietly but firmly, “You will 


most rambunctious kid will “git.” 
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He'll stay and as long as he’s 
convinced that his Mom and. Dad. 
mean business, comply. 

_ On: the other hand, as long as 
he’s convinced that they are only 
“talking biggity,” as long as he 
knows they would never 

toss him out on his crewcut, he’s 
going to lead them a merry chase 
that can end in the hospital, the 
cemetery or the police court. 

It goes without saying that not 
every grammar or high school 
graduate is a rebellious contemp- 
tuous, insolent little rascal. Most, 
fortunately, are quite the opposite. 

It also goes without saying that 
not every parent is an irrespon- 
sible nincompoop who either 
doesn’t care what his child does 
or couldn’t do much about it if 
he did care. Most of these, too, 
are fine, hard-working, conscien- 
tious mothers and fathers. 

But it goes with saying that 
even parents and children of the 
highest type must be on the alert 
at graduation time lest the undis- 
ciplined, uninhibited, 
able element in a class lead 
others into situations that are 
fraught with dangers to body, soul 
and reputation. 

The innocent seem to be forever 
at the mercy of the wicked. They 
seem unable to divine the impli- 
cations of plans to which they 
lend their cooperation. And they 
seem always to be the ones who 
are left holding the proverbial 
bag, when matters yet out of 
hand. 
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Since this is particularly true 
during the graduation season, it 
might be opportune for mothers 
and fathers to reflect on the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

1. The conduct of students is 
primarily a home problem, not a 
school problem. 

2. If a student is habitually in 
trouble, school authorities have 
the right to assume that his par- 
ents don’t know what's going on, 
they don’t care or they are pow- 
erless to do anything about it. 

3. Parents should never become 
tyrants. Neither should they be- 
come jellyfish. A martinet is bad 
enough. A marshmallow is worse. 

4, Parents who allow a boy or 
girl to defy commands should en- 
roll in some good kindergarten 
with children their own age. 

5. Parents who permit their sons 
and daughters to remain out un- 
chaperoned until the dawn are 

ies to anything that happens 
the moral orders. 

6. Parents who are beaten into 
line by the threat of being classi- 
fied as “party pers” deserve 
the sleepless hours they will spend 
regretting a permission granted 
against their better judgment. 

7. Parents who are won over 
by adolescent histrionics such as 
pouting, weeping and the silent 
treatment should grow up. This 
is kid stuff that impresses only 
kids. 

8. Parents who allow a teen-age 
son or daughter to split their unit- 
ed front on an issue should take 


lessons from their children. They 
have much to learn.” 

9. Parents who are not in favor 
of certain arrangements but who, 
nevertheless, say a reluctant “yes” 
because “all the other kids are 
going” should remember that the 
other kids will be no consolation 
if their son or daughter winds up 
in the morgue. Or worse yet, in 
hell. 

10. Parents who act as though 
a teacher, a priest or a nun should 
train, correct and discipline their 
children should keep reminding 
themselves that they, not a teach- 
er, a priest or a nun, must answer 
to God for every child He sends 
them. 


“WHY CO 1 ASK SO 
MANY QUESTIONS ?” 
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to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


| i THERE was a surprise in the 

Academy Award presenta- 
tions, it was the Oscar given Jo- 
anne Woodward. While it has 
happened before that a newcomer 
has taken the highest honor offer- 
ed an actress, it has seldom been 
such an unheralded newcomer as 
this South Carolina miss. 

‘Yet it was evident when she 
made her debut in “Count Three 
and Pray” that this was no ordi- 
nary talent. My review then tag- 
ged her as one of the potentially 
great Hollywood stars and she has 
now gone on to justify that pre- 
diction. : 

What's more, 


she made her 


Academy Award performance in 
a film that required a quite dif- 
ferent talent than that of the film 


in which she debuted. Then she 
played a roughly dressed daugh- 
ter of a share-cropper and her 
role was less serious than humor- 


ous. 

Joanne Woodward has a long 
and _ successful career ahead of 
her. The roles that once went to 
Jean Arthur should come her way 
and with them, roles that demand 
more than was ever required of 
Jean Arthur. 

That the Oscar for men went 
to Alec Guinness surprised no 
one. He was the man who de- 
served it. He has been long over- 
due for honors. There is not a 
better actor in motion pictures. 
Whatever he does, he does with 
intelligence. It is probably known 
by most Catholics that his re 
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search for his role as a cardinal 
imprisoned behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, eventually led him into the 
Catholic Church. 

It was inevitable that Red But- 

tons would win the best male sup- 
porting actor Oscar. Those who 
vote are likely to be sentimental- 
ists and the story of his comeback 
was bound to bring him votes. 
But he deserved the honor, too, 
for while the script didn’t give 
much depth to his role, Red But- 
tons made his GI in love with a 
Japanese wife a most real person. 
He has always been an intelligent 
actor. As one who remembers 
him from his vaudeville days, I 
was happy to see him gain the 
award. 
_ Maybe others weren’t surprised 
to see Miyoshi Umeki win the 
supporting actress role but I was. 
Not that I wouldn’t have voted 
for her, I would have, but I didn’t 
expect Hollywood’s voters to 
choose her. 

This young women is one of 
the most charming women on the 
screen. I caught myself bowing 
when she bowed during “Sayo- 
nara.” She is delightfully feminine 
at a time when many actresses 
think that blatant advertising of 
their sex establishes feminity. 

As for the best film of the year, 
I haven't yet seen “Bridge on the 
River Kwai.” When I do I want 
to report on it at some length 
for it has been called a screen 
masterpiece. Personally I was 
disappointed that “Hatful of 
Rain” was not one of the five 


chosen films. It seémed: to me 
infinitely better than “Peyton 
Place” and certainly as good as 
“Witness for the Prosecution” and 
“Twelve Angry Men.” 

“Peyton Place” was a_ big 
sprawling picture and there were 
some excellent touches in it but it 
was far from greatness. Although 
I've long considered Arthur Ken- 
nedy one of the best actors in mo- 
tion pictures, I thought the per- 
formance in this film was below 
par, largely because he was mis- 
cast. He allowed a little too much 
of his intelligence and culture to 
filter through to be convincing as 
the brutish stepfather. Russ Tam- 
blyn and Lana Turner both won 
Academy Award nominations for 
their portrayals in:this film, too. 
They were both excellent. Lana 
Turner surprised me_ with her 
strong, quiet playing of the moth- 
er. But neither were Academy 
Award performances. 

As for “Witness for the Prose- 
cution,” it was an enjoyable trick. 
Sometimes as I watched it I had 
the happy feeling I was back in 
the early days of talking pictures 
when courtroom pictures were 
commonplace. But it was really 
only one big trick on the audi- 
ence and not really a film to be 
taken seriously. Charles Laughton 
and his wife, Elsa Lancaster, had 
a most delightful time playing in 
this film and I suppose they 
did deserve nominations. . But I 
thought that if they did then so 
did Marlene Dietrich. As a matter 
of fact, she would have been my 
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choice over’ all: four of the losing 
Academy Award nominees for the 
best actress. Her role demanded 
much more than that of Charles 
Laughton and she was convincing 
even in that trick ending. 

As for the film, I would be 
most: happy to advise anyone to 
see it, emphasizing it must be 
seen from the beginning, but I 
would warn that it really isn’t 
great cinema art. 

Which brings me to a film I 
thought deserved a great deal of 
attention and got none. It is 
“Paths of Glory.” 

This is a most powerful film. 
Its message is a little unsure, the 
very fact that half a dozen review- 
ers thought it was saying half a 
dozen different things is proof of 
this. But the techniques are re- 
markable. 

If you haven't seen this film 
then catch it when it reaches your 
neighborhood theater. It is based 
on a true incident during World 
War I in which the French army 
executed three soldiers for cowar- 
dice before the enemy. It is not 
exactly a plea for pacifism, ‘it 
seems more to say that war is hell, 
an observation made by General 
Sherman some generations before 
World War I. It sometimes seems 
trying to say that men are unfeel- 
ing, which is not a true statement 
about all people but true about 
some in the world, of course. 

But then it isn’t the hazy mes- 
sage that makes this film so worth- 
while.. It isn’t even the acting — 
and there are some excellent char- 
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acterizations, ranging from Adolph 
Menjou and George’ MacReady as 
generals to Ralph Meeker’s pri- 
vate. Kirk Douglas is about as 
good as his role allows him to be 
but he is really playing the con- 
science of the audience and there 
is no real dimensions written into 
the character. 

But what makes the film great 
is the technique. When you see 
it notice the absence of dissolves. 
Notice that the picture goes about 
its business of telling the story 
without any bridges. There is a 
trial. The trial ends and the next 
scene does not tell the outcome 
of the trial directly. Instead it 
simply shows preparations for 
the execution. The men are shot, 
their bodies fall. The next scene 
the generals are shown eating and 
talking about something else. 

In the cell there is a fight. The 
camera bounces with the men. 
There are incomplete shots, blurr- 
ings, you get the sense of the vio- 
lence. All through this film there 
are touches like this and the fact 
they succeed is demonstrated by 
the way you are likely not to 
notice them. Some day when the 
film returns, I want to see it 
again just to look for these techni- 
cal touches. 

Since I was out of the country 
when “The Ten Commandments” 
was released, I missed it until 
now. I was conditioned for the 
film by praise of it. Some sisters 
told me they had never seen a 
more wonderful motion picture. 


I thought it most awfully long. 
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I am somewhat immune to De- 
Mille touches. I realize it was a 
most stupendous thing to be able 
to turn back the Red Sea but it 
was originally done without cam- 
era tricks and while I don’t ex- 
pect DeMille to perform miracles, 
I do get a bit tired of his leaning 
on camera tricks and bigness. 

I actually learned nothing about 
Moses — except some things that 
are not true. There was nothing 
in the film that gave any real 
sense of the tragedy of the Jews 
and of the power of Moses. There 
was bigness, magnificent bigness 


but that really told nothing. I 
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could see how a much better film 
could have been made with a cast 
of a dozen and no visible demon- 
strations of miracles. The visible 
demonstration of the miracles ac- 
tually stole the truth. People see- 
ing the Red Sea divide weren't 
likely to wonder how God had 
done it originally but how 
Cecil B. DeMille did it now. It 
would have been much more ef- 
fective to have let it have been 
told by the faces of people or by 
their stumbling words. And much 
cheaper, too. But then Cecil B. 
DeMille is never a man to spare 
the millions. 
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JEST AROUND THE HOME* 


by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


Nothing lasts as long as-a car that is two years older than your 


neighbor’s. 


Courage is what it takes for a woman to show friends the family 
album containing her birth certificate. 


An attractive girl can find a man in a matter of minutes, but it 
usually takes her the rest of her life to make a good husband out of 


Sometimes a man’s deeds can be a worry to him — especially 


if they’re heavily mortgaged. 


* Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 
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Lost CHILD! 


Condensed from Family Circle Woul d Yours 


Dorothy J. Rhoad 


FLASH OF cold fear spread 

through me. My heart 

pounded. Daylight was 
fading fast, and my five-year-old 
Jonathan was lost — somewhere 
in three square miles of virgin 
forest. I pushed away a panicky 
impulse to run into the woods af- 
ter my husband as_ he moved 
briskly down the trail, and instead 
followed his reasonable direction: 
“Stay near the fire in case Jon 
turns up — he can’t have gone 
far.” 

Only minutes before, as I un- 
packed our picnic basket, Jona- 
than had won permission from 
his father to run down the nearby 
wooded slope — provided he stay- 
‘ed within shouting distance. Our 
‘young trail blazer had disappear- 
ed over the frontier, sending back 
fairly regular, if somewhat mis- 
placed, nautical signals: “Ahoy, 
Daddy!” His father had returned 
each hail at once, “Ahoy, Jona- 
than!” But after a longer-than- 
usual silence, my husband sound- 
ed the signal first; when no ans- 
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Know What 
to Do? 


The world is full of places 
for children to get lost in. 
Here’s how to teach your 
child what to do if he should 
be separated from his family 


York 36, 33 
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wering echo came back, he start- 
ed his search. . 

A long:15 minutes later he 
strode back, anxiety on his face, 
“I couldn’t find a trace of- him,” 
he said tersely. “I'll make another 
quick circle around.” As he ran 
back into the woods, I heard him 
call, “If I don’t see him, I'll go 
for the park ranger.” 

My lips felt stiff and dry. In 
my heart I knew we would find 
Jonathan, but guilt lay like lead 
in my mind. Why had I never 
assured Jon that if he ever did get 
lost he need not be frightened, be- 
cause we would find him? Why 
hadn’t I taught him to stay in one 
place if he didn’t know which way 
to go? Why hadnt I hung a 
whistle around his neck? Why? 
Why? Why? All I could think of 
was my small boy, alone and 
frightened in a rapidly darkening 
forest. 

As I heard my husband coming 
back, I listened in vain for Jon’s 
familiar high voice. But my hus- 
band was alone. “Take it easy, 
honey,” he said, “I'm going after 
the ranger.” 

I sat down and rested my head 
on the table, shivering in the 
warm heavy air. . . A long time 
later I heard the sound of a car 
door closing and saw a small fig- 
ure stumbling across the clearing 
in the dusk. Yes, it was my son. 
I swooped him up in my arms and 
hugged him tight. He was tear- 
stained and bedraggled — but to 
me he looked wonderful. 


When his father returned with : 
a ranger, Jonathan told us how he 
had started down the path to pick - 
up some “pretty leaves” and had 
been unable to find his way back. : 
Then apparently he had left the. 
trail and had finally come to a 
picnic area almost a mile away. 
At last, in Jon’s words, “a nice 
man came up to me and said, 
‘Don’t cry, son. Sit right down 
here and have a plum.’ So I did, 
and then he drove me down the 
road and we looked at the cars in 
all the parking places until I saw 
our brown one.” 

Only an hour had gone by from 
the time we missed our youngster 
until we had him back again. But 
it was an hour I would never like 
to relive. And I won't either, be- 
cause I’ve learned a lot since then, 
and so has Jon. 

Perhaps you have yet to ex- 
perience the feeling of despera- 
tion that hits you when your child 
disappears — whether it is in the 
woods, a crowded department 
store, or your own neighborhood. 
But you'll be unusually fortunate 
if your youngsters grow up with- 
out getting lost at least once along 
the way, because they seem to 
have an inborn ability to vanish 
while you turn your head. How 
quickly and safely you get them 
back depends on whether you 
have taught your children what 
to do when they get lost. 


Warnings About the Woods 
The world ‘is full of wonderful 
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places for children to get lost in. 
Every day toddlers wander out 
of their own back yards, children 
lose track of their parents in 
crowded business streets, or be- 
come separated from their fami- 
lies at amusement parks and fairs. 
Any wooded area, too, will do, 
whether it is a comparatively 
tame metropolitan park or a 
rough and rugged _ giant like 
Yosemite. 

One park official told me, “Par- 
ents need to take precautions 
when their youngsters are in any 
sort of woods. A park with natural 
wooded growth can seem like a 
wilderness to a_ small child be- 
cause he walks low to the ground 
and can’t see ahead down the 
trails.” 

Rangers find that in parks 
where real natural hazards exist, 
few accidents occur. That’s be- 
cause parents are careful because 
they know they'd better be. In 
less rugged areas, parents relax 
and may not keep a close ve on 
youngsters. 

When I interviewed a_long- 
time member of a metropolitan 
park board, his parting shot was, 
“Make your advice as serious as 
possible for the parents and as 
easy as possible for the children.” 
Here are his suggestions: 

_ Equip your youngster and your- 
_ selves with dime-store whistles. If 
your child is anything like mine, 
this idea will be highly popular. 

Teach your child to watch 
where he is going. Even a young 
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them on his return trip. - 
Play “What Would You Do if 
You Were Lost?” with your child. 


the kitchen relentlessly for 45 
minutes straight when we started 
this game. We finally arrived at 
three easy-to-remember rules for 
a lost woodsman: 

1. If you don’t know which way 
to go, stay where you are. 

2. Sound the distress signal: 
Whistle or shout three times in 
a row; wait a minute, then do it 
again. 

3. Don’t run; rest. Remember 
we'll find you, but it may take a 
while. 


If They’re Lost in a Store 


One of the likeliest places to 
lose a child is in a department 
store, and no shopping day pass- 
es without its quota of wandering 
children. Although the age of 
lost youngsters ranges all the way 
from two to 12, the most suscep- 
tible age seems to be around five. 

Every store has its own pro- 


cedure for handling lost young- . 


sters, but the following simple 
effective system used by Akron’s 
Polsky Company is typical. When 
a lost child-is spotted, a clerk im- 
mediately takes him to her coun- 


| = 
child can learn to pick out perma-- _ 
nent landmarks — a crooked tree,. _.. 
an unusual rock, or a special hill. 
Show him ‘how to. look back at 
his landmarks so as to recognize oe 
Steady iter T 
may surprise you. My son Jona- eee 
than, now six, followed me around 
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ter and telephones store’s 
general office, from which an an- 
nouncement is made over the pub- 
lic-address system that Johnny 
Jones is waiting for his mother 
at the hosiery counter on the first 
floor — or wherever he happens 
to . be. 

- Here, from five of Ohio’s lead- 
ing department stores, are sug- 
gestions for keeping track of your 
child and for lessening his fears 
and your own if you get separ- 
ated. 

Should your child get lost, this 
plan of action is suggested by the 
assistant superintendent of Cleve- 
land’s May Company: “Keep cool, 
report the loss, and follow em- 
ployees’ instructions. Don’t run 
around aimlessly.” Employees in 
every store I visited agreed that 
parents are more inclined to get 
panicky than children are. 

When you shop with a small 
child, keep one hand free and use 
it to hang on to him. Don’t move 
from counter to counter without 
being sure your child is with 


you. 

“Teach your child the differ- 
ence between taking up with a 
stranger and accepting help from 
a store employee such as a coun- 
ter clerk,” advises an executive of 
Akron’s Polsky Company. “Lots 
of youngsters we try to talk with 
are already frightened, and they’re 
doubly nervous and uncooperative 
because they've been warned 
never to talk to strangers.” 
Impress upon your child that 
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when he is lost, he should stand 
quietly in one place. A small 
child’s head level is below the 
counter tops, and when he walks 
around, he can’t be seen. 

When your child is old enough, 
teach him to wait for you at a 
traffic point. At the M. O’Neil 
Company’s information desk in 
Akron, I was told about a little 
girl of six who stood alone at the 
head of the escalator so long that 
an information-desk employee fin- 
ally asked if anything was wrong. 
The child cheerfully replied, “Oh, 
no. I’m just lost, and I’m standing 
here waiting for my mother to 
find me.” Such composure springs 
from a mother’s advice on “what 
to do if we got separated.” 

One parting word on the sub- 
ject of lost children in department 


stores: After you've been helped 


to find your youngster, give him 
a reassuring hug and the people 
who aided you a_ warm thank- 
you. 


Advice from the Police 


Parents of lost children should 
never hesitate to ask for prompt 
help from their police department. 
Parents soraetimes may feel sheep- 
ish about calling the police when 
they expect that their child will 
turn up, but, according to a vet- 
eran desk sergeant, “It’s always 
better to find help was unneces- 
sary than to regret waiting too 
long. If my own youngsters were 
lost, I'd want all the help I could 
get.” 
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‘Lieutenant James Flanagan of 
Akron’s Juvenile Bureau says, “If 
parents miss their small child 
‘when he is playing in _ their 
neighborhood, they should make 
-a conscientious search of the sur- 
rounding area, checking all the 
child’s favorite haunts. If they 
still haven’t found him after an 
hour or an hour and a half, it’s 
time to notify the police.” 

When I told Lieutenant Flana- 
gan I'd discovered that a young- 
ster’s fear of strangers sometimes 
complicates the job of helping 
him when he’s lost, he said, “It’s 
right to teach your children not 
to go with, ride with, or accept 
candy from anyone they don’t 
know. Teach them when in 
trouble to seek help from a police 
officer.” 

Another police officer added, 
“Parents should impress upon 
their children that they should 
never approach a stranger on the 
street and say they are lost; en- 
courage them instead to walk 
into a store and tell the person in 
charge or a_ clerk. The more 
people there are around, the less 
chance there is of the  child’s 
meeting with foul play.” 

Experienced policemen offer 
these six practical suggestions for 
parents. 
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1. Put a “dog tag” (with his 
name, address, and phone num- 
ber) on your preschooler. 

2. As soon as he is able to learn 
them, teach your child his full 
name, address, and _ telephone 
number. 

8. Teach your youngster from 
earliest childhood to consider pol- 
icemen his friends. 

4. Check on your child’s where- 
abouts regularly, even when he is 
playing in your neighborhood. 

5. When in a crowded place 
like an amusement park, antici- 
pate trouble: Pin names on small 
fry; set a pre-arranged meeting 
place in case of separation. 

6. Call the police promptly 
when your child is missing, and 
don’t forget to let them know if 
you find him before they do. 

A parent is best able to teach 
his child “how to get lost.” No 
one else knows him so well or can 
predict as accurately how he is 
likely to behave in a crisis. When 
mothers and fathers plan for fut- 
ure emergencies, they're taking 
out valuable insurance for their 
children and themselves. Knowing 
what to do is an asset to a child 
who finds himself alone in a tight 
spot. It will almost certainly en- 
hance his composure; it could 
conceivably save his life. 


WHEN AN EARTHQUAKE threatened, one anxious family sent 
their small son to the safety of an aunt’s home a hundred miles 
away. After two days they received a wire. It read: “Returning 
boy. Send earthquake.” — World Digest 
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The First Summer 


Away From Home 


At what age should children start to camp? 
What about homesickness? Some answers 
to parents’ many questions and doubts 


Condensed from Redbook 


Llewellyn Miller 


© pousT about it, the 
first glorious sum- 
mer at camp is the 
hardest — for par 
= ents. 
“We were in a steam from the 
moment we decided to give our 
Susan a holiday away from home 
until the time she got back,” said 
one young mother. “She was 
eight. We kept asking ourselves, 
‘Is she really old enough? Is she 
homesick? If she is, will those 
camp people tell us? Why did we 
get three letters from her in one 
‘day and then none for a week? 
“While her father and I were 
in this turmoil, Susan was having 
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the time of her life. When we 
visited her, we found her radiant 
over her adventures with the five 
other little girls in her cabin. In 
four weeks camp had accomplish- 
ed what seemed to us like major 
miracles — Susan had lost her fear 
of the dark and of water and had 
learned to swim, and was passing 
bread and butter at the table 
without being reminded.” 

In addition to fun, adventure 
and learning new skills, there 
were other — less apparent, but 
more meaningful — returns 
the summer-camp _ experience. 
Susan had taken her first import- 
ant steps away from the protec- 
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.tive support .of' Mommy and . 
-Daddy. She had begun to leam . 


to stand by herself and do things 


herself. Shiri had: 
- to the funeral of a guinea pig, ate 


-brief and- gentle introduction to 
the challenges and satisfactions of 
“being on her own” and perhaps 
had felt a glimmer of understand- 
ing that part of growing up is 
also a growing away from depend- 
ence on one’s parents. 

Each year more than 5,000,000 
children go away to camp. This 
is the time of year the “new” par- 
ents — hundreds of thousands of 


them — are asking themselves the 


questions that bedeviled little 
Susan’s parents. (In camp langu- 
age, a “new” parent is one of any 
age whose child is at camp for 
the first time, and an “old” camp- 
er may be a mite of six.) 

For the guidance of new par- 
ents who are pondering all of the 
problems and pleasures of camp 
and how to survive both, I went 
to see what goes on in many 
camps — all around the clock — a 
privilege few parents experience 
because the daily routine at camp 
is quite different from the activi- 
ties of Parents’ Day when things 
slow up for the visiting grown- 
ups. 

I rode a train carrying. eight 
cars of excited youngsters — some 
joyous, some doubtful, some shy, 
some clowning. I swam with five- 
year-olds in the ocean, sailed 


with 10-year-olds on an island- 
dotted lake, square danced with 
teen-agers under 


the shooting 


more. chocolate pudding than I 
care to remember and talked with 


‘scores of directors, counselors, 
- parents and children about every 


aspect of camp life. 

“What is the best age to start 
camp?” is one of the questions 
new parents ask most often. 

I saw children of four buzzing 
happily through the first summer 
away from home — and a boy of 
10 needing more attention from 
a counselor than his little brother 
of seven did. 

Most authorities agree that the 
average child of eight is ready for 
the unique benefits as well as the 
fun of camp, provided the right 
preparation for the experience is 
given at home and the right camp 
for that child’s special needs is 
selected. 

This does not mean that chil- 
dren of four and five do not have 
a good time in camp. : 

“It is extremely easy to keep 
the little ones happy,” a director 
who teaches kindergarten in the 
winter told me. “They have only 
a vague sense of time. Since right 
now is what is important to them, 
thoughts of home do not disturb 
them. They can be diverted by 
stories or ‘let’s pretend.” They 
spend. half their time pretending 
to be mammas with little babies, 
or mother cats with a nest of 
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stars of the. north woods, caught . 
fireflies and. fish, roasted corn in e 
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pared to the enormous number of 
skills older children absorb, al- 
.though my four-year-olds_ will 
pass the Red Cross Beginners’ 


selves and each other.” 

In another camp I heard a 
somewhat different opinion from 
a director who is also an educator. 

“We don’t take children under 
seven because we think young- 
sters below second grade are bet- 
ter off with their mothers, as a 
general thing,” he said. “How- 
ever, if the mother has to be away 
from home for any reason, camp 
certainly is better for the nursery- 
school child than a lonely life 
with the best of nurses. The im- 
portant thing is to choose a camp 
that assigns a counselor to every 
three or four of the very little.” 

“One of the best ways to test 
a child’s readiness for camp is to 
try a little experiment,” another 
director said. “Send the youngster 
off for a weekend or longer with 
his grandparents and see what 
happens. The child who enjoys 
that or who finds it fun to spend 
a night in the home of a little 
friend usually adjusts happily to 
camp. The child who panics or 
shows major distress probably is 
not ready and should be given 
another year at home.” 

_. When I took the question to a 
group of nine-year-olds, I was 
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stunned, as I was to be so often 
during the summer, by the frank- 
ness and clear thinking of children 
when their opinions are sought. 

“You can have a good time at 
home if your friends don’t all go 
away, but if there isn’t anybody 
left to horse around with, that’s 
a good year to start camp,” said 
a little boy we can call Donny 
(names of all children have been 
changed). 

“I think seven and a half, like 
I was, is about right, especially 
if your parents are going on a 
trip and you've already been on 
one,” said Toby. 

“You don’t enjoy trips?” 

“Well, travel sounds exciting, 
but the scenery looks all alike. 
Not actually, of course, but still 
just roads and trees, roads and 
trees. I guess it would be great 
to see something like the Grand 
Canyon, but going and coming is 
just driving and driving. Camp is 
more fun because you have a 
chance to have more friends and 
run around and you're busy every 
minute.” 

“Last year I went to Havana 
and the first part on the plane 
was exciting,” contributed Janie. 
“But when we got there, it. was 
just another hotel and my sister 
kept saying, ‘Oh, you're such a 
twerp not to like it; I love it,’ but 
she is 15, so I think 15 is a good 
age for trips and anything young- 
er is a good age for camps, es- 
pecially if your sister gets to 7 
up and you don't.” 


little -kitties, without any sudden 
| ‘tongings for real home and moth- 
Test for swimming before they 
@ leave. They just enjoy life, them- 
| 
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“I don’t think your age is so 
important. as getting the right 
camp,” said Robert sagely. “Last 
year I was at a dumb camp — 
too many big kids always wanting 
to dance at night. Here it’s keen 
because you go on pack trips 
and sleep out.” 

Robert’s words emphasized a 
point that directors made most 
strongly — the importance of 
thorough investigation of any 
camp you are considering, to make 
sure it is the best choice for your 
child. 

Once a camp is chosen, a most 
important step is talking over the 
smallest details of departure. Fac- 
ing the unknown often worries 
children more than the idea of 
separation. 

“I was scared on the train be- 
cause 1 was scared I would have 
to go to the toilet, and I didn’t 
know they had that cute little 
toilet and I just couldn’t imagine 
what people did,” Betsy, six, told 
me. 

Departure on a train’ or bus 
with a group usually is easier for 
a child than being escorted alone 
by his parents. The presence of 
other children is reassuring; this 
is not some frightening divorce 
that is happening to him alone — 
everybody is leaving a family be- 
hind. And counselors are all over 
the place keeping a sharp eye 
peeled for signs of trouble. I was 
impressed’ by the speed with 
which these trained people sense 
a need and fill it. 
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“Parents who turn children over - 
at the station with a quick kiss 
and make a fast getaway are our: 
joy,” one director told me with a 
rueful shake of the head at the 
memory of children who go off 
wailing because parents have a 
sudden rush of tears at the last 
moment. 

Homesickness turned up more 
frequently in my talks with both 
directors and parents than any 
other subject. This is understand- 
able because that emotion inter- 
locks with so many others and 
because children use the word 
loosely to describe almost any 
troubled state. A child who would 
announce himself as “tired” or 
“bored” or “not feeling good” or 
“mad” at home often . describes 
himself as “homesick” at camp. 

From what I observed and 
heard, homesickness is not the 
great bugaboo that many parents 
imagine it will be. Extreme home+ 
sickness — when a child is pos- 
sessed with a longing for home 
that only home can cure — is 
quite rare. One director told me 
that, in the six years she had been 
with one big camp, she had seen 
only one such case. On the other 
hand, it is equally rare for a child 
not to have some small flurry of 
homesickness.” Parents can do an 
enormous lot to minimize, or in- 
crease, these pangs through their 
letters, telephone calls 
al visits. bere 

Many camps take children onl 
with the clear understanding that 
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parents will visit oncé on a plan- 
ned Family Day. Visits during the 
first two weeks are especially hard 


on the child because he is still 


adjusting to new friends and rou- 
tine. Visits during the last two 
weeks are discouraged as a health 
precaution. The staff of one camp 
still talks about the family that 
dropped by unannounced with a 
baby who was coming down with 
measles. Only three cases develop- 
ed,, but they prevented children 
from going home on schedule. 

:. Surprise visits are full of peril 
for everyone. Your child will be 
glad to see you, but he probably 
will be in the middle of some 
group project such as a treasure 
hunt or an overnight trip and will 
be disappointed because he can’t 
finish it. 

Lots of short, gay letters are 
important to children, especially 
during early weeks away. Letters 
that dwell on how much the fam- 
ily misses him do not necessarily 
reassure the child of continuing 
love at home. They more pro- 
bably suggest to him that he is 
expected to feel the same or may 
make him feel guilty if such a 
letter arrives when he is having 
an especially happy day. 

Much of a child’s feeling of 
security at camp depends on the 
assurance that his family is safe 
and happy and just where he left 
them. Any mention of illness or 
trouble is best avoided, but if 
you are planning a trip, it is im- 
portant to let the child know 
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when: you ‘are leaving and when 
you will beat home again. 

~~ Carol’s parents did not tell her 
that they were going on to Can- 
ada for two weeks after dropping 
her at camp, fearing that it would 
upset her. Their kindly plot back- 
fired when Carol needed desper- 
ately to talk with them on the 
telephone. She was a keyed-up 
little girl and, after the first night, 
was moved to a cabin where she 
could have more attention from a 
counselor. She was only six. She 
got the idea that she had been 
taken to an entirely new camp 
and that her parents could never 
find her. A quick cure would have 
been to put her on the telephone 
and let her talk with them. She 
had a bad time when her mother 
and father could not be reached. 

New parents may be sure they 
will be told if a child needs to 
see or talk with home. “We know 
that we can ruin camping for a 
truly homesick child if we try to 
keep him from talking with his 
parents if that is what he really 
needs,” said a director. “As a gen- 
eral thing, a surprise telephone 
call is as risky as a surprise visit. 
Letters are better.” 

If it is necessary to telephone, 
the best time is just before a meal; 
the child will be involved imme- 
diately afterward in a routine 
group activity. Calls at night 
when natural weariness and the 
big dark tend to magnify any 
worries a child may have are 
hardest for youngsters to enjoy, 
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and loving, anxious inquiries such 
as “Are you sure you are all 
right?” and “Are you really not 
homesick?” can suggest to a child 
ae this is. what is expected of 

Children ieprecsed me as be- 
ing much less concerned about 
homesickness than most parents 
are. “Do all children get home- 
sick the first year at camp?” I 
asked a group of seven-year-olds 
one bright morning when we 
were waiting to go clam digging. 

“I got awful homesick because 
I was scared lightning would hit 
me behind my back,” said John. 

“What did you do?” 

“I cried and my counselor said, 
‘What’s the matter?” so I told him 
and he worked it out lightning 
doesn’t come near only maybe 
once in a lifetime. So I’m only 
seven, so I decided I might as 
well not waste the whole summer 
worrying because it prolly won't 
get me for 50 years.” 

“That’s sort of like me and the 
way I got over the dark,” said 
Bobby. “I used to be scared of 
it, but I finally said to myself, 
‘Look here. The dark happens to 
everybody all over the world 
every night and, if they can take 
it, I guess you can, too!” 

“Last night I hung up my towel 
in the wrong place and I woke 
up and it looked like a witch’s 
face and I got homesick,” said 
Patty. 

“What did you do?” 
“I got scared of the dark and 
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I pulled the covers over my 
head.” 
“It’s darker anit the covers!” 
the whole gang shouted. * 
“I know. But it’s smaller,” said: 


“Would you say you were 
homesick or more scared?” 
“Scared goes into homesick,” 

she said stoutly. 

“How did you get over being 
homesick?” 

“One of my friends heard me 
crying and she said, “You want 
to come into my bed?” so I did 
and then I was all right.” 

“Last year I was so —s 
I couldn’t wait to get home,” said 
Joan. “And the minute I got there,: 
I was campsick.” 

“What exactly is campsickness?” 

“It’s the other side from home- 
sick. You get home and all of a 
sudden it seems like nothing’s 
happening all day long and you 
miss your friends. You don’t really: 
get crying for camp because. you: 
know its closed, but it teaches: 
you a lesson not to be homesick 
next year.” 

A summer at camp has many 
obvious benefits, but perhaps the 
greatest is revealed in the words’ 
of these children who had gained 
during healthy, happy two 


months probably their first know-° 
ledge that they have the strength 
within themselves to separate from 
Mom and Dad and, for a while, 
to get along on their own. They 
had begun to learn the need for- 
and the feeling of independence. 
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Boating has . become 
the biggest form of. 


participant recreation 
in the country 


June Busts Out With 


OATING AS a sport to- 


pant recreation, number- 


day is a far cry from Boats ing 28,000,000 in the U. 


the days when tycoon J. 
P. Morgan was moved to 
say, “A person shouldn't 


. alone. 
These figures, of 


By course, are based on both 


own a yacht if he has to Dave Warner organized and unorgan- 


consider its cost.” 

Yachting has come a long way. 
Now it is not your pocketbook so 
much that guides your appetite 
for the sport. It’s your sportsman- 
ship, your skill with helm and 
sheet line, your knowledge of 
wind and current. This is true 
whether you sail a 70-foot budget 
buster or a nine-foot dinghy which 
can be towed behind your car to 
regattas around the country. 

As an industry as well as a 
sport, boating has burst into the 
billion dollar circle. One recent 
survey showed it not only to be 
among the fastest growing sports 
but the biggest form of partici- 
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ized aspects of the sport. 
For example, there are the boats 
built expressly for competition. 
Then there are the ones used as 
pleasure and fishing craft. 

It all adds up to one big boat 
bonanza. One or two casual looks 
this summer will prove it. If you 
happen to live near a waterfront, 
you don’t have to be told how 
many boats of assorted design dot 
the dappled waters on weekends, 
many on week days. 

If you don’t live near the wat- 
erfront, just take notice of the 
booming boat activity when you're 
out casually motoring or vacation- 
ing. 
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JUNE BUSTS OUT WITH BOATS 


The modern idea versus the J. 
P. Morgan theory on the entire 
situation of boating is simple to 
explain. 

‘To begin with, money is more 


available for boats for more 
people these days (yes, despite 
recession talk). There is more 


leisure time, bringing on an ap- 
petite for more time for recrea- 
tion. People in the boating in- 
dustry have made their product 
attractive both in presentation and 
price. Banks have played a big 
part, too, in that boats may be 
mortgaged just as a home or car. 
The popular water regions around 
the nation have done an excel- 
lent job of advertising what they 
have to offer to the boat owner. 
Because of better travel facilities, 
international competition in boat- 
ing has been furthered, making 
the sport more accepted. 
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Those are the hard core’ rea- 
sons. But ask any boatsman why 
he likes the sport, and the answer 
may simply be that there is no 
sport like it. You’re meeting the 


challenge of wind and water, get- 


ting the invaluable benefit of sun 
and clean air, and somehow when 
you push away from the land- 
lubbers; your cares just seem to 
melt away. What could be better, 
they ask. 

Boating people are proud 
people. The owner of a 14-foot 
International sailing dinghy is 
just as proud of his craft as his 
father who may be the possessor 
of one those slink, swanky 
cruisers. 

In fact, many a dinghy skipper 
will tell you that these sailors of 
miniature boats learn the sport in 
the proper way. Later they go on 
to handle the tiller or become 
crew members in the big 
trans-oceanic regattas. 

This brings the discus- 
sion around to the future 
competing sailor in the U. 
S. For too many years the 
American sailor has been 
taking a back seat to 
his international competitor, 
particularly in the small 
boat classes. Veteran sailors 
concerned with the loss of 
prestige began looking a- 
round for reasons and came 
up with what baseball 
found out a long time ago. 
You can’t start a player as 
a big leaguer. He’s got to 
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learn young and practice, prac- 
tice, practice. 

Thus was born the idea of the 
Junior Sailing program, the finest 
thing to hit the sport since the 
introduction of the nylon sail. 
Youngsters usually around the age 
of 12, are put through a well- 
supervised course of instruction 
for close to two months during 
the summer. Payments for the 
course is, for the most part, rea- 
sonable. The baby tar learns all 
about wind directions, how to 
read signals, how to handle the 
tiller, what to do as a crew mem- 
ber, what to do in emergencies, 
how to care for his boat. He gets 
both book and actual sailing ex- 
perience. At the end of the course 
he receives a diploma at a regu- 
lar but informal graduation cere- 
mony. He then is encouraged to 
use his knowledge of the sport by 
crewing for older sailors in com- 
petitive racing. This could go a 
long way toward strengthening U. 
S. hopes in international sailing. 

Because of the great surge of 
water skiing, the outboard runa- 
about has a popularity ll its 
own, though contributing to the 
overall boat boom. But the power 
boats have created a hazard on 
the water, much in the manner 
that over abundance of automo- 
biles has. Many serious accidents 
have unnecessarily occurred on 
water because of thoughtless, neg- 
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ligent and plain “show off” pilot- 
ing of power boats. Water safety 
councils have tried to do their bit 
by issuing instructions for cour- 
teous handling of boats. Some. 
state and local government agen- 
cies have come into the picture 
for curbing delinquent boatsmen, 
but still it remains the big prob- 
lem in power boating. 

One exception to lack of Ameri- 
can supremacy in international 
sailing competition is the Amer- 
ica’s Cup Race, scheduled for re- 
vival in September after an ab- 
sence of 21 years. 

This World Series of sailing 
will pit the best of America’s 12- 
meter boats against Scepter, the 
British challenger. The British 
have lost 16:America Cup races 
since 1851. The legend is that 
Sir Thomas Lipton spent millions 
trying to wrest this tarnished cup 
from American shores. 

America’s Cup racing, though 
calling for heavy financial back- 
ing, conceivably could have crew 
members from families from ordi- 
nary means. The event is among 
the few that call for big bankroll 
backing. 

It is estimated that by the time 
trials are over this summer each 
boat will have $300,000 invested 
in it. Yet only one boat. will sur- 
vive the trials for the big race 
which will be held off Newport, 
R.I. 


cS ICH”) 
Alarm clock: device used to wake people who don’t hear chil- 


dren.—The Liguorian. 
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Getting the children to bed is 


no longer the simple process the 


author recalls from 


his own childhood | 


Condensed from Columbia John J. Ryan 


N My youth, as I remem- Little wonder he wears glasses. 


ber it, going to 
simple affair. 


bed was a Not that he’s a problem. Eventu- 
My father ally he does go off to bed. Mine. 


said: “Go to bed!” That was it. But the children? No. First they 
In addition, the bedroom was un- must see the end of the program. 
heated. No one wanted to dawdle. This means if you say “Go to bed” 
In fact we seldom wasted time at one second after seven they 


changing into paja- 
mas. We just leapt 
under the covers, 
clothes and all. One 
winter I wore my 
socks until they finally 
broke off at the heel. 
But that’s another 
story. 

Today, it’s all dif- 
ferent. I say “Go to 
bed!” and the only 
one who even looks 
up is the dog. Not 
that he goes to bed. 
He simply continues 
watching television 
like the rest of them. 


Columbia (March, °58), Knights of Columbus, Columbus 
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automatically get a reprieve until 
7:30. It's a very tricky business. 

That's the first step. The next 
step is the bedtime snack. Time 
was when this meant a cookie and 
a sip of milk. But that didn’t last 
long. Now the bedtime snack in- 
volves a bowl of split pea soup, a 
dish of noodles, a peanut butter 
and chopped egg sandwich and a 
mug of cocoa. 

Then come the appeals to the 
Supreme Court. Me. The ap- 
peals generally take the form of 
such questions: “Is it fair that a 
five-year-old should go to bed 
only a half hour after a two-year- 
old?” 

The question is loaded. For, in 
line, stands the eight-year-old and 
the 1l-year-old. They once fig- 
ured out that by applying the 
same ratio I had been using on 
the five versus two-year-old the 
eight-year-old was entitled to stay 
up until midnight and the 1I1- 
year-old didn’t have to go at all. 

You parents faced with a simi- 
lar problem may well wonder how 
I solved this one. It was easy. I 
threw up my hands, put on my 
hat, went down to the corner for 
a beer and by the time I came 
back my wife had them all in bed. 

But to get back. Each one has 
developed a special bedtime ritu- 
al. One cannot go to sleep unless 
I bounce him off the ceiling 13 
times and then let him wallop me 
with pillows. The other cannot 
sleep unless the hall light is on— 
the third cannot sleep unless it is 


off—and the fourth one simply 
can't sleep at all. 
Eventually, I get them all bed- 
ded down and reasonably quiet. 
But then the wandering begins. 
The youngest gets lonesome and 
goes to the oldest’s bed. His 
baby sister misses him and goes 
into boy number two's bed. He 
is annoyed at the crowd so he 
goes into the youngest boy’s bed. 
The youngest goes . . . no, wait, 
the next to the oldest then 
well, any how it gets all mixed up. 
And it doesn’t end there. They 
eventually all meet in the hall and 
stage an impromptu fist fight. I 
raise my voice a trifle at all this 
and suggest they all get back into 
bed. I say a trifle, but it has been 
known to shatter crystal glasses in 
neighbor's china closet 200 yards 
away. In fact, neighborhood le- 
gend has it that when I bellow 
“Get back into your own bed” 
kids in every house on the street 
do so. I don’t really believe this. 
By this time the 11 o'clock 
news is on TV and I am beginning 
to get a bit weary myself. My 
wife and I have a snack and 
we go up to bed. Well, we go 
up. For there, peaceful and snor- 
ing, are four little angelic heads 
peeping out of the covers on our 


I worked out a perfect solu- 
tion. I crawl into the crib and, 
although it takes some curling up, 
I get a surprisingly good night's 
sleep and the kids never try to 
crawl in. 
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THE DISEASE THAT 
MAKES YOU TIRED 


One doctor thinks that kissing is 

probably the main means of 

spreading infectious mononucle- 

osis, an ailment that chiefly at- 

tacks men and women in the 17 
to 25 age group 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


AFTER MORE 
than 70 years, 
many questions 
about __ infecti- 
ous mononucle- 

osis are still unanswered, but what 
we are finding about this mysteri- 
ous and sometimes dangerous “di- 


sease that makes you tired” is 


quite startling. 


For example, Colonel Robert J. 


Hoagland, chief of the medical 


service at the U.S. Army Hospital, 
Germany, fos recent- 
ly come forward with his theory. 
to explain the riddle of how in- 
fectious mononucleosis is most 
commonly spread. “Kissing,” says 
Colonel Hoagland, “is probably 
the main means of Pad this 
ailment which chiefly attacks 
young men and women in the 17 
to 25 age group. Medical stu- 
dents and young nurses are. fre- 
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quently attacked, but the disease 
not run through a ward as 
as would a cold from such sourc- 
es.” We now know that a baby 
9 months old has had it and a 
man 84—though the median age 
is 20 at the present time. 
Sorethroat, fever, swollen glands 
especially in the neck, and enlarg- 
ed spleen are the chief symptoms 
of the disease. Its cause is un- 
known but believed to be a virus. 
It is called mononucleosis because 
the blood contains an abnormall 
large number of white cells wit 
only one nucleus. Positive identi- 
fication of the malady is depend- 


_ ent on the use of the bl test, 


developed in 1932, known as the 
“Sheep Cell” or heterophile test. 

Why has the study of this mys- 
terious disease been so retarded? 
The answer lies in the history of 
the disease, and this history has 
taken some strange turns. First 
came a period of clinical descrip- 
tion that lasted for 35 years. The 
length of this initial phase was ex- 
aggerated because mononucleosis 
was observed and described by 
three separate clinical groups, 
using three different names for 
the same disease. 

In 1885 Dr. Nil F. Filatov, a 
Russian pediatrician, described 
the disease in a medical textbook. 
The first adequate description was 
furnished by Dr. Emil Pfeiffer, a 
German iatrician, four years 
later. He tagged the disease glan- 
dular fever, and this name, ap- 
plied to the illness in children, 


spread all over the. world.. During; 
the first World War reports . on; 
glandular fever stopped. but a new. 
contender arose. German doctors. 
started describing something call-, 
ed monocytic angina. It was the 
same disease, but no one realized 
it. In 1920 two American doc, 
tors, Thomas P, Sprunt and F. A.. 
Evans, gave the disease a new. 
alias that stuck: infectious mono- 
nucleosis. Incredibly enough, they. 
also failed to connect their discov- 
ery with any previously known 
disease. 

Finally in 1923, Dr. H. L. Tidy, 
of England, was able to establish 
the identity of glandular fever, 
monocytic angina and _ infectious 
mononucleosis as one disease. The 
discovery was a windfall for medi- 
cal science. But the hardest part 
of the fight was still ahead: how 
to find the proper weapons for 
treatment and the methods for 
prevention. 

Mononucleosis is a tricky dis- 
ease to diagnose off-hand. It 
wears the mask of many diseases: 
the common cold, virus pneumon- 
ia, polio, malaria, undulant fever, 
and particularly, acute hepatitis 
(inflammation of the liver) and 
jaundice. Or it wears the bland 
mask of no disease at all. Many 
people pack the disease around 
without ever feeling sick. That's 
when it’s most ers as for that’s 
when it’s neglected. 

The menace of mononucleosis is 
its innocent demeanor. It should 
be suspect in any case of chronic 
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fatigue, whether in school child 
or adult. Get your doctor's advice 
and act quickly to outwit this 
newly-talked-about and _ peculiar! 
depleting disease. You'll be back 
in circulation much faster. 
'-Doctors will soon know a lot 
more about mononucleosis, or 
glandular fever, as it was fre- 
quently called, for they are alert 
to its increasing spread in the 
young-adult age group. They are 
aware of the importance of diag- 
nosing it early, for it has far- 
reaching effects. Every Bog in 
the entire body is affected. Even 
the heart and the nervous system 
may be subject to its damage. 

- Liver involvement is the most 
frequent complication and occurs 
in 96 per cent of the cases, accord- 
ing to Dr. Sidney Leibowitz, as- 
sociate physician of the Beth 
Israel Hospital in New York City. 
Serious liver infection in the form 
of jaundice is reflected in 28 per 
cent. Tenderness and enlarge- 
ment of the spleen, which lies 
under the left lower diaphragm, 
may well cause apprehension, for 
a ruptured spleen is the most com- 
mon cause of death in mononucle- 
osis—though deaths from it are 
few 


Wonder drugs and drugs not 
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so wonderful have been tried. At 
one U.S. Naval. hospital ‘patients 
were given aureomycin: Their 
fever dropped and they felt strong- 
er faster than those not given 
aureomycin. Other doctors report 
aureomycin enthusiastically as a 
specific, yet just as many more 
say it doesn’t help, and neither 
does chloromycetin or penicillin. 
Most doctors agree, however, that 
the best treatment to date is to 
deal with the symptoms as they 
arise and provide plenty of good 
rest and a high-protein-low-carbo- 
hydrate diet to “jump the gun” in 
case the liver’s involved—and it 
often is. 

All of which leads us back to 
the Army’s Colonel Robert J. 
Hoagland and his rather signifi- 
cant commentary on the disease. 
“The theory of the spread of the 
disease by kissing,” explains the 
Colonel, “explains why infectious 
mononucleosis is rarely seen in 
married persons.” Rest assured, 
my gentlemen readers who are 
madly in love with their wives, 
that this is strictly theory. The 
fact remains that if you are 25 or 
over, the chances are that you are 
completely immune to infectious 
mononucleosis by now. Of, if you 
are not, you should be soon! 
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THE MORNING AFTER a family poker game our two-and-a-half-year 
old son gave the following grace before breakfast: Bless us, O Lord, 
and these Thy gifts which we are about to receive from Thy bounty, 

_ through Christ, Our Lord, rm 1n.”—Mrs. Joseph Mohar in Grail. 
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The Gift of Life. It is a sol- 
emn moment when man discovers 
within himself that creative in- 
stinct which makes him dream of 
adventuring along life’s highways 
in search of a new world and in- 
= him with an overwhelming 

esire to dedicate his life to some 
immense labor. In the sacred 
aura of love he understands that 
this creative impatience is a prep- 
aration for fatherhood. In mar- 
riage he finds the great work of 
his life: the empire he must found 
in his home; the new world he 
must create and explore is his 
child. 

Nor is he a father only in that 
moment in which he forth a 
new life. Day after day he must 


The Man as Father 


Condensed from “Marriage Is Holy” 
H. Caffarel 
Translated from the French by Bernard Murchland, C.S.C. 


o give life, to reflect God’s fatherhood before his 
children, and to lead these to heaven—such is the 
vocation of a father. 


continue to give life to his child. 
Education is a prolonged creation. 
After having engendered a body, 
the father must awaken and guide 
to maturity an intelligence, a heart 
and a conscience. It is a long 
and exacting labor. Daily he must 
ask himself: are my example, my 
speech, my warnings, my patience, 
my demands and my advice really 
creative? This amounts to asking 
himself if he is really alive, for 
only life is creative of life. One 
can give life only by giving his 
own life. Too many fathers seem 
to ignore this. They are content, 
in the manner of a sculptor with 
his chisel in hand, to fashion from 
the outside another being which 
they call their child. This is not 


“Marriage Is edited Henry Caff: 219 1967 and 
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education. It is not thus that life 
is given. 

The father is not alone in un- 
dertaking and guiding to comple- 
tion this work of education. A 
mother stands at his side. To as- 
sure growth, to give life, it takes 
two people united in one love. 
This is the great secret of educa- 
tion. The intimate collaboration 
of mother and father is the key to 
success in education. 

The father is also creative in 
conducting the affairs of his house- 
hold. The framework within 
which the children live, the ma- 
terial order and still more the 
moral order that reigns in the 
home is of inestimable importance 
in the child’s development and 
fulfillment. The role of the father 
in this matter is primordial. He 
can never forget that he is the 
head. Yet he must not abuse his 
authority. This, too, must be cre- 
ative, a gift of life. 

Authority and love are one and 
the same thing. The father is 
author because loves; authority 
is love in action. This may not 
always be visible elsewhere, but 
it is evident in the family. It is 
important to recall at this point, 
that, cut off from God, the father 
is cut off from the source of love; 
his authority, then no longer the 
sacrament of divine authority, de- 
generates into the mortal travesty 
of authoritarianism. 

_ It is not enough that a father 
exercise authority. It is equally 


important that the child be recep- 


tive to it. A child cannot refuse 
the call to life, which is the first 
gift of his father, but he can close 
himself to other manifestations of 
paternal love. A father must then 
impart to his child a sense of true 
submission. This is in nowise the 
resignation of a slave, but an atti- 
tude of love, an opening of the 
heart. 

Submission is a part of filial 
love, just as authority is a part of 
paternal love. This submission is 
indispensable if the creative im- 
pulse of God is to work through 
the father and influence the child 
in whom the adult is little by lit- 
tle emerging. 

Indeed, much more than a fu- 
ture adult, there is in the child a 
potential people. Consider this 
little calculation: a man who has 
five children, each of whom in 
turn has five children, how many 
descendants will he have in 10 
generations? 

A man is not fully a father un- 
less he wishes to be the head of a 
race, unless he consents to be the 
king of a people and refuses all 
respite, on earth where his mis- 
sion begins, and in heaven where 
his mission shall continue, as long 
as he has not led each of his 

rogeny to the Father, whose hum- 
le servant he is. His responsibili- 
y is great: he risks bequeathing 

e stain of original sin. But he 
can also transmit a blessing which, 
in his children, will be a title to 
divine graces. 

The Image of God. To those 
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iwho know how to listen all of cre- 
ation speaks of the Lord. The 
storm thundering over Sinai taught 
the Hebrews something of the 
power of God; the nights filled 
with sparkling stars have spoken 
to the shepherds of every century 
of the wisdom of the Creator. Like 
creation itself, the father is charg- 
ed with a divine message. But his 
is much more essential, much more 
intimate and far richer. For the 
fatherhood of man is the revela- 
tion of God’s paternity. The fath- 
er is the image of the Father. 
To no other creature has God 
given so generously of His trust, 
His power and His likeness. That 
is why we use the same word 
father both to address him from 
whom we have received human 
life and to invoke God. 

Christ always spoke of fathers 
with great reverence and love. 
“If you, wicked servants that you 
are, know how to give good things 
to your children . . .” And again: 
“A father had two sons... .” This 
love is the echo of Christ’s love 
for His Father. In the men of 
Palestine he found a diminished 
but very real reflection of that 
same love. In spite of their human 
frailties, they remained fathers; 
and Christ could point to them 
to reveal something of the nature 
of his own Father without any 
fear of leading us into error. 

What Christ demanded of fa- 
thers then; he demands of them 
now and will always demand: that 
the image of God in them never 


be obliterated. To fathers, primar- 
ily, he addresses these words: “Be 
ye perfect as heavenly father 
. It.is not only in the interests of 
his children that a father endeav- 
ors each day to be a better. father; 
it is also to become a more dir- 
ect revelation of God and there- 
fore manifest Him the more to 
those about him. 

It is by thus exercising his pa- 
ternity that a father disposes. his 
children little by little to an atti- 
tude of soul that is truly filial to- 
wards God, and prepares in them 
a climate that is favorable to the 
development of the three theologi- 
cal virtues of faith, hope and char- 

. If a father can banish from 
his words all trace of deception 
and from his actions all trace of 
pretension and artificiality, the 
limitless faith his children will 
place in him will become the im- 
age and basis of the theological 
virtue of Faith. If he always re- 

nds generously and with all 
the effectiveness he can command 
whenever he is asked for help or 
advice on a difficult and confusing 

blem, the supreme confidence 
is children will have in him will 
become the image and basis of 
Hope; and if he loves his children 
with the very heart of God, there 
will be in his love something in- 
deed far greater than an image 
and basis for the theological vir- 
tue of charity. 
When a father fails in this re- 


sponsibility he is guilty of a grie- 
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vous crime. indifference, his 
severity: or his lack of -considera- 
tion can have profoundly disturb- 
ing effects upon the child. A boy 
or a girl will know many: bitter 
deceptions in life but, if we except 
that of a mother, none wounds 
more deeply than a father’s fail- 
ure. None runs a greater risk of 
destroying in them the very foun- 
dations of faith and of preparing 
in them an open revolt against 
God. By his desertion, a father 
not only betrays himself; he be- 
trays God in the souls of his chil- 
dren. 

The seriousness of a father’s 
failure only serves to evoke the 
grandeur of his vocation. More 
than any other creature, the fath- 
er is a living Gospel, bearing to his 
children the good news that God 
is a Father. 

Children of God. The father 
transmits life to his children. It 
also falls within his vocation to 
communicate supernatural life. I 
know fathers who experience a 
sentiment of sadness at this 
thought, when they hold a new- 
born child in their arms. Could 
this nostalgia be a confused mem- 
ory of nobility that has been lost? 
As a matter of fact theologians tell 
us that before original sin men 
would: have had the privilege of 
transmitting grace with natural 
life. However the case may have 
been then, fathers must now ac- 
cept their limits and lead their 
children to Christ through the per- 
son of the priest, to obtain the gift 


of: grace that will ‘make them, in 
all truth; sons of God. 

I spoke of sadness; but. all sad- 
ness becomes: joy when a father 
realizes that a new tie binds him 
to God: the baptized child is 
henceforward proof of the love of 
a father for God and the love of 
God for a father. A living gift of 
the father to God, a living gift of 
Ged to the father. 

ther assumes a responsibility on 
the day of his child’s baptism. He 
undertakes to cultivate this super- 
natural life which he has taken 
child. 

The sacrament of 
which gives him the graces neces- 
sary to live his love in a splendid 
manner, also confers upon him the 
help he needs to maintain, devel- 
op, and increase the life of God 
that has become rooted in the 
heart of the infant. And‘ here, 
much more than in his other ac- 
tivities of an educator, he must 
be closely united to God the Fa- 
ther. He must be a supple instru- 
ment in His hands. 

Christ, as the first edasinn of 
the children of God, will be his 
teacher. Let the father meditate 
on these words: “I have come not 
to be served but to serve.” «Let 
him follow Christ’s example, in 
the service of divine paternity in 
the souls of his children. Let him 
imitate Christ, leaving his apostles 
before any great decision and ‘re- 
tiring into the solitude of the 
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mountains to pray. Let him re- 
member that there are graces 
which only prayer can obtain; that 
there are demons which can be 
cast out only by fasting. 

In this way a profound union 
will gradually be established be- 
tween the father and his Redeem- 
er. Like Christ and with Him he 
can say to the Father: “I have 
manifested thy name to the men 
whom thou hast given me out of 
the world . . . Father, keep them 
in thy name . . . I have prayed 
for them . . . And all my things 
are thine, and thine are mine. . . 
For them do I sanctify myself, 
that they also may be sanctified 
in truth. 

The father will discover anoth- 
er mystery in his dialogue with 
Christ: “It the seed does not fall 
into the ground and die, it will not 
bear fruit; but if it dies, it will 
bear much fruit.” He will learn 
that there is something greater 
then giving life and that is to give 
himself for those he loves. He 
will consent generously to the nu- 
merous sacrifices that are demand- 
ed of him. With St. Paul he can 
then say: “I complete in my flesh 
what is wanting to the passion of 
Christ,” for my children. 

And when the hour of death 
falls, the prayer of a father will 
again be the yer of Christ: “I 
have finished } a work which thou 
— me to do... I pray not 

t thou shouldst take out 
of the world, but that thou 
shouldst keep them from evil .. . 
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That they may be one . .. And 
I have made known thy name to 
them and will make it known: 
that the love wherewith thou hast 
loved me may be in them .. .” 
The Father in Perspective. 
Let us conclude these remarks 
contemplating the figure of the 
father in its full perspective. This 
man who, at the invitation of God, 
decides to give life and conceives 
first of all in his soul the child who 
will issue from his flesh, who real- 
izes clearly the splendor of the 
mission he is undertaking and pro- 
mises to follow it faithfully to the 
end, who consents to all the gifts 
of love and all the renouncements 
that this vocation will demand of 
him—such a man truly merits the 
name of father. Those who give 
life without reflection are not 
worthy of fatherhood, any more 
than are those who reluctantly ac- 
cept an unwanted child, the invol- 
untary consequence of the act of 


love. 

There is in decent man a 
desire for nsibility. It can be 
detected in the most unassuming 


of men. But what responsibilities 
are comparable to those of pater- 
nity? Most others are small in 
comparison: they do not demand 
an unreserved gift of self. 
Paternity, on the other hand, 
involves the whole man and for 
always: it is not a burden that 
shrugged off along the 
wayside. abdication of a fa- 
ther is no mere setting aside of a 


partial responsibility. It is a de- 
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sertion. A father can never cease 
giving life to his child. 

He who does not accept these 
a is not a man. He 
who accepts them begrudgingly is 
little better than ig 
But he who accepts them and car- 
ries them with a full awareness of 
their import and with love is a 
veritable lord. There can be no 
= nobility than fatherhood, 

ause no love is more gratuitous; 
no gift is more definitive. 

Only he is fully a man who has 
received investiture of paternity. 
Who is not a father is frequently 
only an eternal adolescent, at the 
a of every tempting adven- 

Only in paternity does the 
oom of every human faculty 
come into play and attain fulfill- 
ment. 

To be a father is to be an adult 
in the fullest sense of the word; 
it is to accede to the highest plane 
of activity which every man de- 
sires instinctively. In this capa- 
city he is legislator, judge, master, 
defender, priest and king.. Man is 
made for all of that. His family 
is the arena of his integrity and 
his competence. At the social 
level he can attain only partial ful- 
fillment; on the other hand, his 
social action will be effective to 
the degree that he has. exercised 
his manhood in the home. 

Again, we must not forget that 
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the father does not work alone. 
At his side is a helpmate whose 
mission it is to share his life; 
whose highest duty and purest 
love help him resist the tempta- 
tions that ever threaten to make 
him forget his important duties as 
a father. 

A woman’s masterpiece is a fa- 
ther. How can a man become a 
sovereign if her intelligence and 
patient love do not encourage him 
each day? How can he under- 
stand his children if she does not 
explain them to him? And how 
can children honor and love their 
father if she does not orientate 
their hearts towards him? 

But a father needs much more 
than human support to remain 
faithful to his vocation and to ac- 
quire that paternal perfection 
which his children are entitled to 
expect from him. He must be a 
man of prayer. His prayer must 
be that quiet in which a father 
communes with the Father, that 
heart-to-heart conversation where 
he meets his God in open trust, 
knowing by experience what a pa- 
ternal heart is. In this kind of 
prayer, the father will draw down 
these graces which he needs so 
much to understand in an ever 
greater way—through contemplat- 
ing the love of God for His Son— 
what a father on earth must be 
for his children. 


oo 9 
_A truly happy marriage is one in which a woman gives the best | 


years of her life to the man who has made them the best. —Catholic | 
Digest | 


. Cake to 
the Road 


Travel is safe and cheap the Youth Hostel way 


Condensed from Parents’ Magazine 


6679 scut-nearten I take to 
the open road, healthy, 
free, the world before me,” 
sang Walt Whitman a hundred 
years ago. Today the words could 
be the motto of American Youth 
Hostels, an organization whose 
ideals the poet would have heart- 
ily endorsed. 

“Hosteling,” says a 15-year-old 
apartment dweller, “means having 
fun and meeting lots of different 
people.” “It’s living the simple life, 
close to nature,” says another, 
aged 17. 

According to a farm youngster 
of 14, “Hosteling means _trav- 
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Dorothy Siegel 


eling to interesting places on very 
little money.” Another AYH pass- 
holder makes this sweeping state- 
ment: “No matter who you are 
and what your interests, hosteling 
is the greatest.” 

Hosteling is many things to 
many people. With a member- 
ship around 13,000, AYH teaches 
young people to appreciate nature, 
gain self-reliance, understand and 
respect other people and their cul- 
tures. It’s a simple life, especial- 
ly wonderful for city children who 
lose themselves in the beauty and 
wonder of the out-of-doors. 

“Don’t laugh at me,” says New 
The Parents’ Institute, Inc., 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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York born and reared Paul, “but 

my first hosteling thrill was dang- 
ling my. aching feet in a mountain 
stream. All you could hear was 
the rushing of the water and the 
twittering of birds. Even deep in 
Central Park you're never away 
from the city and horns 
and screeching brakes.” 

Hosteling stands, too, for demo- 
cratic living, where everyone co- 
operates for the greater enjoyment 
and comfort of his fellow travelers 
and the group itself. “You learn 
. respect the rights of others,” 

a young veteran of four hos- 
tel g summers. “Translated into 
YH terms, this means that, ordin- 
arily, whatever is right for fel- 
low-trippers is right for you. Like 
sleep. Everyone has to stoke up 
on energy for the next day’s run 
by getting a good night's rest. So 
there’s quiet in the dorms after 
10 p.m. It’s what one of 
teachers once called ‘enlightened 
self-interest.’ ” 

This applies all the way down 
the line, according to experienced 
young travelers. Group living re- 
quires cooperation and considera- 
tion and every member has a re- 
lating to the comfort 
and well-being of the group as a 
whole. On a typical bike tour 
one member outlined the itinerary. 
Another group member carried 
first-aid equipment “just in case.” 
Premier. was official dietician. 
Everyone helped plan, and 
prepare the meals they ate on 
their trip. 


As for self-reliance—on. a hostel- 
ing trip boys and girls get a 
chance to draw upon their inner 
resources they ma wenn 
known the had. Cooking, for ex- 
ample. The call of the stomach 
has unearthed hidden resources in 
many a young miss. As when, face 
to face with a woodburning stove 
for the first time, one young lady 
turned out a scrumptious spaghet- 
for 20 ravenous 


And a hosteling vacation’s a 
bargain! As AYH members, boys 
and girls enrich their lives at low 
cost (overnight fees are a mere 
75c), traveling and living in parts 
of the country that are different 
from their home community. They 
safely take a step toward indepen- 
dence in the company of their 
peers while under the supervision 
of proxy parents. 

Besides all this, hosteling is ad- 
venturesome. Take the time a 
young Chicagoan unexpectedly 
met a source of his daily milk for 
the first time. “The hostel was on 
a farm and because there was an 
overflow, two other fellows and 
I had to sleep in the barn. I don’t 
know how, but one of the cows 
got loose from her stall, And at 
6:30 a.m. I woke up from a night- 
mare about drowning to find a. 
drooling Bossie giving me _ the 
eyel” 

Houseparents at the Two Riv- 
ers, Wisconsin, YH receive appli- 
cations months in advance from 
hostelers who want to help gather 
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maple syrup in the spring: “Sugar- 
in’ off” parties are at 
the Pickabode Farm YH: at Lud- 
low, Vermont. 

Farm youngsters, of course, find 
city life just as exciting as country 
living is to the urban children. 
This partially accounts for the 
popularity of the Potomac Circuit 
Tour in and around Washington 
and the sight-seeing visits to such 
cities as Seattle, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Quebec, Montreal and 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Incidentally, though it demands 
self-propulsion, hosteling isn’t an 
overly “rugged” way to travel for 
either the city slicker or his coun- 
try cousin. Members hike, bike, 
canoe, ski or travel by horseback 
and they generally practice a few 
weeks in advance to get into con- 
dition. 

Hostels are situated on 
farms and in private homes, but 
sometimes are located at a school, 
camp, church or community cen- 
ter. The houseparents who super- 
vise hostel living often own the 

and the onl the 
the tee which 
generally goes back into improv- 
ing the facilities. 

There are four American “lux- 
ury” hostels. Typical of these is 
the La Anna YH in the Pocono 
Mountains of Pennsylvania, the 
best equipped in the Middle At- 
lantic States. A large rumpus 


room with huge brick fireplace, 
hot and cold running water, cen- 
trally heated bathrooms and kitch- 


ens are some of the features of 
La Anna. The rumpus room has 
all kinds of recreational’ equipment 
from table tennis and shuffleboard 
to a piano and a collection of “old 
time” records. Not far away is 
Tobyhanna State Park with _ its 
lake, swimming beach and picnic 
grounds. Good trout fishing is 
nearby — and the Pocono Play- 
house. 

Aside from the “Hiltons” of thie 
hostel circuit, accommodations are 
Spartan. They include 

lankets, mattresses, separate 
dorms, cooking utensils, 
stove, fuel, a common kitchen and 
a rumpus room. Usually there’s a 
bottled gas stove, although there 
are some wood burners still 
around to wo young cooks that 
pioneer feeling. Generally, there 
is running water inside but not 
necessarily flush toilets or show- 
ers. “Modest plumbing” is the 
way National Headquarters de- 
scribes it. 

Boys generally “rough it” more 
often than girls do. At the Den- 
ver, Pennsylvania, YH, they bunk 
in a large army squad tent. On 
the other hand, the young ladies 
at Denver must satisfy healthy 
male appetites with culinary con- 
coctions prepared in the wood- 
burning fireplace of a three-sided 
cooking shelter. 

Some of the hostels bring his- 
tory to life. At Chester Springs, 
Pennsylvania, a former Revolu- 
tionary War hospital now houses 
happy travelers. The Brickerville 
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¥H_in the same state puts up its 
male visitors in an log. cabin 


complete with fireplace. 

‘It's a ~standing custom for 
hostelers to help with the corn 
husking at the farmhouse at 
Brookville, Maryland, which has 
been in operation as a hostel since 
1947. Built in 1721, its only signs 
of modernization are a butane gas 
stove and electric refrigeration in 
the kitchen. 

One of the most picturesque of 
all is the hostel at Roceeeie. 
part of an old-fashioned Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch store. Girls bunk 
right above the store and boys to 
the rear. 

Primitive or ue, the 
uality of the accommodations 
oesnt make much difference to 

young travelers after an active da 

on the road. They know they'll 
be comfortable and there are im- 
portant things to do. 

First things first. After the 
group arrives, members choose 
their beds, stow their gear and 
freshen up a bit. Then it’s time 
for evening chores. Someone 
might peel potatoes while another 
hosteler sets the table and still 
another chops wood for the rum- 
pus room fireplace. 

After dinner there’s dancing, 
games, singing, table tennis or 
just quiet conversation until “lights 
out” at 10. Next morning every- 
one is up by 7 a.m. After break- 
fast and clean-up, the group hits 
the road or explores the - 
ate area of the hostel. 
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Masting people is an im 

of hosteling. Hostels stand 
or friendliness and under- 
standing of others. AYH aims “to 
aid in the acquisition of a greater 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
out-of-doors and of the life, cul- 
ture and history of the peoples of 
the United States and of other 
countries . . . to develop self-re- 
liant, _community-minded and 
world-minded citizens, and thus 
to further good will, mutual un- 
derstanding and respect among 
people of different backgrounds, 


‘points of view and environs.” 


No empty words, these. Pick a 
hostel, any hostel, at any time 
during the summer and you'll find 
youngsters from all of the 
country. Before they even board 
a train or put foot to pedal, they 
discover that the sun doesn’t rise 
and set only on Paoli, Sheboygan, 
New York or Los Angeles. 

The sponsored group hosteling 
trips are well planned and there 
is an AYH-trained leader respon- 
sible for the members. Most of 
these leaders have come u 
through the ranks of hosteling 
and, after special training cours- 
es given by National AYH at the 
Outdoor Education Association’s 
National Camp in Matamoras, 
Pennsylvania, have taken their 
places at the heads of groups wan- 
dering here and abroad. 

As far as AYH is concerned, 
age is no barrier to prospective 
hostelers. The membership lists 
are open to everyone “from four 
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to 94.” The only age qualifica- 
tions are for group trips where 
members must be at least 15 in 
the Americas and 18 in Europe. 
The fact that hosteling is not 
for teen-agers and students, 
t for all who are young in spirit, 
means that the joys of this way of 
travel can be yours along with 
your children’s. AYH encourages 
family hosteling and has even pre- 
red a fact sheet about it to help 
ilies plan. 
Whether you spend a weekend 


or a whole vacation on the hostel 
circuit, you'll come to understand 
why so many people of all ages 
and back-grounds enthusiastically 
endorse it. 

Full information about AYH— 
its trips, its activities at home and 
abroad, its exchange program with 
foreign hostelers, membership for 
U.S.A. and abroad—can be secur- 
ed by sending a postcard inquiry 
to: American Youth Hostels, 14 
W. 8th Street, New York 11, New 
York. 
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BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents 


THE GREAT CROSS, by Rev. 
Thomas Holland. Sheed and Ward, 
840 Broadway, New York 3. $3.25. 
“ This thrilling story of a sea voy- 
age, a Great Cross, a Snake God, 
and all the elements of a strange 
life in the New World is told 
with the usual skill and poetry of 
English authors. Teen-agers, boys 
particularly, will enjoy this book. 


CATHERINE TEKAKWITHA, 
by Frances Taylor Patterson. 
Sheed and Ward, 840 Broadway, 
New York 3. $3.00. 

The life of Tekakwitha is por- 
trayed by Mrs. Patterson with all 
the artistry which made her last 
book, The Long Shadow — a bio- 
graphy of St. Jean de Brebeuf — 
so eminently readable. Tekakwitha 
may soon be canonized, and it is 
indeed fitting that a biography of 
her, suitable for readers in the 
11-16 age group, should be made 
available. 


CHILDREN’S ILLNESSES, by 
John Henderson, M.D. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 124 E. 30th 
Street, New York 16, N.Y. $4.75. 

Dr. Henderson describes in 
simple language the symptoms and 
treatment of over 200 diseases 


and injuries common to infants 
and children. He writes primarily 
for parents who are those likely 
to be caring for the children and 
whose burden of anxiety will be 
lightened by the knowledge given 
in this book. 

A checklist of the 19 cardinal 
signs of childhood illnesses are 
included, simple explanations of 
bodily functions, five rules to help 
the child avoid contagious di- 
seases, ten illnesses of greatest 
emergency significance and what 
to do about them before the doc- 
tor comes, 

A color section of the various 
possible types of skin infection 
should be most useful. 

Parents will find this book pro- 
fitable. 


DR. SPOCK’S BABY AND 
CHILD CARE MEDICAL RE- 
CORD, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
Inc., 124 E. 30th Street, New York 
16, N.Y. $1.25. 

This small, thin flexible book- 
let fits into a mother’s pocket- 
book and can easily be taken 
with her into the doctor’s office. 

It has been carefully designed 
to fill a need for a reliable medi- 
cal-history record for the individ- 
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ual child and contains spaces for 
keeping the detailed story of the 
child’s growth and problems from 
infancy through childhood. 


KATHERINE DREXEL, by EI- 
len Terry. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 101 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N.Y. $1.95. 

Seldom is the life of the Foun- 
dress of a Religious Order writ- 
ten by a girl who received her 
high school diploma from the 
hands of that Foundress. And few 
authors have written a book about 
the person who has, in the spir- 
itual sense, been the source of 
her Catholic faith. Yet Ellen 
Terry, convert and author, lays 
claim to both distinctions. 

Her life of Katherine Drexel 
gives an intimate portrayal of the 
millionaire whose ideal was the 
poverty of St. Francis. The reader 
is introduced to a young woman 
marked by Providence to give 
herself for the salvation of the 


‘Indians and Negroes of America. 


The Order she founded, the Sis- 
ters of the Blessed Sacrament, is 
young, vibrant and growing to- 
day. And the story of her life 
makes challenging reading. 


MARRIAGE: A GREAT SAC- 
RAMENT, by Rev. Jacques Lec- 
lercg. The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11. $1.95. 

This superb treatment of mar- 
riage is marked by serious 
thought, theological interpreta- 
tions and applications, along with 
a notable sense of practical real- 
ity. More than that, it is emi- 
nently readable. 

The French people are tending 
to examine their institutions from 


the roots up. Married life is re- 
ceiving its due share of attention. 
Americans are lucky that this 
French critical analysis has been 
translated into English for them. 

A word of warning, however, 
is necessary. Canon Leclercq is 
writing for young people of the 
Continent, especially for those of 
France. They live under condi- 
tions more difficult than our own 
and in some ways they may seem 
to be rather lax. Hence the read- 
er may be a bit shocked in places; 
he must remember that Canon 
Leclercq is addressing a_ public 
very different from ourselves. 

This book is recommended for 
husbands, wives, priests and for 
young men and women preparing 
for marriage. It is not for the 
high school student or the teen- 
ager. 

LYDIA LONGLEY, by Helen A. 
McCarthy. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 101 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N.Y. $1.95. 

Lydia Longley, the first Ameri- 
can nun was — of all things — a 
young Puritan girl raised strictly 
according to the tenets of her 
Puritan religion. But, one day, 
she was stolen from her New 
England home by a band of mar- 
auding Indians who took her to 
Acadia where she was ransomed 
by a rich French Canadian Catho- 
lic. Fearful though she felt of 
Papists, Lydia eventually fell in 
love with her new home and her 
new foster-relatives. Eventually 
she became a Catholic and — 
finally — the first American nun. 

This book is thrilling, inspiring 
and historically accurate from be- 
ginning to end. 
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PREVIEW 
of the JOLY issue 


“With a Song in Their Hearts” is a good description of the 
Lennon family of Venice, California. The four oldest girls 
in the family are the famous Lennon sisters, who entertain 
about 60 million people every week on the Lawrence Welk 
show. In next month’s issue, you get a chance to visit 
these girls, their parents, and the other five children in 
— —. It'll be a memorable visit, so you won’t want 
oO miss it. 


You don’t see many around any more, but chances are 
you can all remember the gypsy caravans that used to set 
_. up temporary camps on the outskirts of your town. You 
might remember them as romantic people or you might remem- 
ber them as thieves and drunkards. In next month’s issue, Fath- 
er Albert Nevins tells you some very interesting facts about these 
people—where they come from, how they live, some of their 
superstitions and taboos, and their marriage customs. Here’s an 
article you’re sure to find extremely interesting. 


Have you ever heard of anyone with a groundhog for a pet? 
Well, after next month you will if you read Mae yg: ‘Pet’ 
Therapy.” For Chipper is a real groundhog and he is the pet 
of Darrell Hays. Read about how the Hayses came to befriend 
the groundhog (and vice versa) and how this proved to be just 
the “therapy” they needed. 


“I can’t think of a sinsle man who would be repelled by the 
thought of his widow marrying again.” So says a happily mar- 
ried man in the article “‘I’d Want My Wife to Marry Again.’ ” 
It seems that many young widows refuse to marry again after 
their husbands die, and the author gives a number of reasons 
why he thinks they should. 


These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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new manual for happier families 


EDITED BY RT. REV. 
IRVING A. DeBLANC. LL.D. and 
NORMA L. SCHAVILLA, M.A, 


“This new book represents the 
thinking of religious and lay lead- 
ers of the day, striving to solve 
the problems which confront 
modern marriage and to establish 
a blueprint for that sanctity and 
that success.”—Margaret Mealey, 
Executive Secretary, National 
Council of Catholic Women. 


“This volume can be a help to 
mothers and fathers as well as 
young men and women just be- 
coming interested in careers as 
parents and homemakers. It can 
also serve as a guide for the 
speaker, the discussion leader, 
the Family ‘Life Director, or the 
lay person who has been desig- 
nated as the family Life Pro- 
gram Chairman for his parish or- 
ganization.”—Martin H. Work, Ex- 
ecutive Director, National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men. 


IN FIVE PARTS 
with 36 chapter sections 
324 pages @ $2.50 each 


Five or more, $2.25 each postpaid 
25 or more, $1.75 each postpaid 


Order from the Book Dept. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, INC. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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